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Professional Notes. 


We understand that a Government Bill based on 
the Report of the Departmental Committee of the 
Board of Trade on the Companies Acts is now under 
preparation and will be presented to Parliament 
during the ensuing session. The Arbitration 
Committee which was set up by the Lord Chancellor 
to consider and report what alterations are desirable 
in the law relating to arbitration is making good 


progress under the terms of its reference. A memo- 
randum was recently submitted for the consideration of 
the Committee by Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, F.S.A.A., 
on behalf of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors. 


The Examination Committee of the Council of the 
Society have declared the results of the examinations 
held in the month of November. In the Final 
examination the First Certificate of Merit is awarded 
to Mr. Frederick Arthur Tompson, one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Taxes, London; he is disqualified from 
receiving a prize under the age limit imposed by 
the Council. The Second and Third Certificates of 
Merit respectively and prizes are awarded to 
Mr. Ernest Arthur Kempson, H.M. Inspector of 
Taxes, Woolwich, and Mr. Herbert Edward Standen 
Bickerton, of the County Accountant's Department, 
Middlesex County Council. The Fourth Certificate 
of Merit goes to Miss Doris Marjorie Atkinson, clerk 
to Mr. J. H. Henderson, F.S.A.A. (Messrs. Charles H. 
Wilson), Leeds. The number of candidates who 
sat for the Final examination was 222, of whom 
57 per cent. failed to satisfy the Examiners. 


In the Intermediate examination the First Place 
Certificate is taken by Mr. Joseph Dornan, clerk to 
Messrs. Muir & Addy, Belfast, the Second Place 
Certificate by Mr. Samuel John Bowyer, A.C.A., 
London, who is in public practice. Both these 


126 | candidates are disqualified for prizes under the age 


limit imposed by the Council. The Examination 
Committee have awarded a Prize and the Third 


125 | Place Certificate to Mr. Thomas Brindle, of the 


Borough Treasurer’s Department, Bolton. 3808 
candidates were examined, of whom 58 per cent. failed 
to satisfy the Examiners. In the Preliminary 
examination the First Place Ceftificate and a Prize 
are awarded to Mr. Victor Whiteman, who is clerk to 
Messrs. Bourner, Bullock & Co., Leek, Staffs. .There 
were 161 candidates examined, of whom 42 per cent. 
failed to satisfy the Examiners. 


‘“‘ Legislation for the accounting profession in the 
Transvaal ”’ is the subject of a contributed article to 
the Accountants’ Magazine (Edinburgh) for November, 
and occupies no less than twenty pages of that 
periodical. The object of the author appears to be 
an attempted justification for the proposed legislation 
now pending in the Union of South Africa, which 
includes power to appropriate the designation of 
‘‘Chartered Accountant,” on the ground that 
accountants practising in South Africa who have 
qualified outside that country are permitted to use 


their designations there, whilst South African 
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accountants qualified through societies formed in 
South Africa are denied the privileges of using 
similar designations. 

The author is at pains to argue that the title 
‘‘ Chartered Accountant” is a “generic term’’ and 
simply means ahighly trained professional accountant 
of exemplary character, and that the members of the 
South African societies, answering as they do to this 
definition, should be so designated. The writer of 
the article appears to have an independent quarrel 
with the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors because through the South African 
Committees of the Society it has conducted examina- 
tions for many years past in South Africa and has 
admitted persons to membership qualified in 
accordance with the Society’s Articles and Bye-laws, 
which membership has entitled them to be placed on 
the registers of the societies in the South African 
provinces. This privilege was originally earned by 
the Society in the year 1904, because it was owing 
to the efforts of the Society, assisted thereto by the 
co-operation of its Transvaal Branch, that the 
Transvaal Accountants Ordinance was placed on the 
Statute book, to be followed later on by the Natal 
Accountants Ordinance. 


In the controversy which has arisen in South 
Africa the history of the profession there seems to be 
overlooked. In the year 1894 there were a very few 
accountants practising in South Africa, the main 
number being in Johannesburg. At that time, 
Mr. (now Sir) James Martin went out to South 
Africa holding a power of attorney from the Council 
of the Society, under which he formed the Society’s 
South African Committee. It consisted of three 
well known practitioners in Cape Colony, two in 
Natal and two in the Transvaal. All the original 
members of this Committee have passed away with 
the exception of Mr. F. W. Diamond, of Johannesburg. 
The only organisation of accountants then in existence 
was styled “The Institute of Accountants and 
Auditors in the South African Republic,” and this 
Institute merged itself into the Society and became 
the Transvaal Branch referred to above. 


It is not necessary for us again to cover the 
ground which was gone over in the article in our 
November issue. In this article we quoted the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Warrington in the year 
1907, when he carefully reviewed the origin and 
meaning of the terms “ Incorporated Accountant” 
and “Chartered Accountant,’ and upon that judgment 
we based our position. It is quite true that an 


We would, however, point out that if accountants in 
South Africa appropriate the designation of “‘ Chartered 
Accountant’’ and apply it to all who will come in 
under a statute it will possess no authority in 
the Union for long years to come. The existing 
designation of the societies in the Union appears to 
be ‘‘ Registered Public Accountant.”’ If the title is 
‘¢ detested,” as the writer of the article indicates, the 
governing bodies of the South African societies must 
be open to the reflection that for some reason or 
another this designation fails to confer ujion the 
members the privilege of being looked upon by 
persons who deal with the profession as holding a 
definite status indicating public confidence. This 
status can only be obtained by years of sustained 
effort, and any attempt to short circuit the process 
cannot benefit South African accountants, as 
they must remain precisely the same people under a 
different name. 


In legal proceedings the effect of bringing up a 
section of an old Act is sometimes very effective. This 
occurred in the case of the Lamplugh Iron Ore Company, 
Limited, where a director of the company had 
guaranteed and ultimately paid the rates due by the 
company which it was itself unable to pay. Subse- 
quently the company went into liquidation, and the 
director claimed that he was a preferential creditor 
and entitled to rank before the debenture holders, 
the assets being insufficient to pay out the debentures 
in full. His claim was based on sect. 5 of the 
Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 1856, which pro- 
vides that a person who is a surety and is called 
upon to pay the debt is entitled to stand in the place 
of the creditor and to use all his remedies. Mr. 
Justice Eve held that the claim of the director was 
a proper one. He said that by sect. 209 of the 
Companies Act rates due and payable within twelve 
months of the liquidation were entitled to priority, 
and it could not be urged that this remedy was not 
open to the surety, because the Act provided that 
the matter was to be regarded as if the original 
creditor was seeking to enforce it himself, which 
would have been the case if the director had not 
paid out the local authority. 


Numerous cases are being decided on the subject 
of foreign residence for the purpose of income tax, 
but any attempt on the part of individuals to earn 
income in this country while residing abroad does 
not appear to meet with much success. As these 
cases develop the dividing line between residence 
and non-residence becomes somewhat clearer. The 
case of S. R. Lysaght v. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue is a typical one. A director of a company 


English judgment does not extend to South Africa. 


which carried on business in England lived in 
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Ireland, but came over to this country regularly at 
monthly intervals to attend board meetings, and 
remained for consultation with the other directors 
and for committee meetings, thereby spending a 
substantial amount of time in the course of the year, 
but not exceeding in all three or four months. His 
practice was to stay at hotels or with friends. 


The contention was that his presence in England 
was not in the character of a resident, but merely as a 
visitor and for a temporary purpose only. Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt said the point to be considered was 
what was the nature of the applicant's stay here ? 
It was not the case of a man who came over as a 
commercial traveller. His position was that of an 
advisory director at £1,500 a year and he came over 
every month for an average of a week. By the nature of 
his duties he had to come regularly, unless illness 
prevented him. He did not come for pleasure, but 
for business. His Lordship accordingly came to the 
conclusion that the Commissioners were right in 
finding that he was resident in this country, but 
expressed the hope that no more appeals of this 
kind would come before him until some higher Court 
had given a comprehensive ruling. The Irish Free 
State Authorities will no doubt also hold that this 
gentleman is resident in Ireland, and therefore, for 
the purpose of taxation, he will be in the anomalous 
position (which is said to be perfectly legal) of being 
resident in two countries at the same time. 


It is interesting to compare another decision on 
the same point, given in Commissioners of Inland 
Tvevenue v. Zorab. In this case the respondent spent 
five or six months of each year in this country and the 
remainder of the year abroad. He had, however, no 
business interests here and his visits were made 
solely for pleasure and with the object of seeing his 
friends. He was a British subject, born in Calcutta, 
and retired from the Indian Civil Service in 1920. 
The Special Commissioners discharged the assess- 
ment and held that he was not resident in this 
country, and Mr. Justice Rowlatt was of opinion 
that their decision could not be said to be wrong. 


The important distinction thus emerges that in 
one case the visits, although more brief than in the 
other, were of a regular character and for the purpose 
of carrying out definite duties of a remunerative 
nature, whereas in the other case the residence here 
was merely for pleasure and for the purpose of seeing 
friends and relatives. It seems, therefore, that an 
important feature of these cases is whether the object 


merely casual and irregular and not for any such 
purpose. The distinction is very difficult to define 
with precision, and the Court has been careful not to 
lay down any definite rules, but merely to decide 
each case upon its merits. 


In a leading article in our issue of April last 
we expressed some surprise at the decision of the 
‘Court of Appeal in the case of Hilton v. Westminster 
Bank Limited, in which the bank was held liable 
for cashing a cheque which had been countermanded 
although the telegram by which the countermand 
was made gave the wrong serial number but the 
correct amount and name of payee. The consequence 
was that, owing to the cheque which was intended to 
be stopped being cashed, another cheque subsequently 
presented was dishonoured by reason of there not 
being sufficient funds to meet it. 


At the first hearing of the case Mr. Justice 
Horridge decided that the customer must suffer for 
his own mistake in giving the wrong number of 
the cheque, but this decision was reversed by the 
Court of Appeal. 


The matter has now been carried to the 
House of Lords, who have reversed the Court of 
Appeal’s judgment and expressed their agreement 
with Mr. Justice Horridge. Lord Dunedin said 
that under the regulations the bank bad to inform 
the clearing house by 3.30 p.m. whether they 
honoured the cheque or not. They did not know 
the plaintiff's address, and when it came to 
a question of identification it must always be 
remembered that the number of the cheque was the 
one certain means, as there were no two cheques 
bearing the same number while there might be other 
cheques in favour of the same drawee and for the 
same amount. He thought, therefore, that the view 
of the bank officials was correct, that the cheque 
presented being subsequent to the date of the stop 
instructions might be a duplicate cheque, and that 
they were bound to cash it. 


A curious point relating to a specific legacy came 
before Mr. Justice Clauson in the case of In re Sikes ; 
Mozxon v. Crossley. A testatrix when she made her 
will was possessed of an ordinary piano which had 
been converted into a player-piano, and in her will 
she made a bequest of “‘ my piano.” Atasubsequent 
date the testatrix sold this piano and bought a new 
motor player-piano. It was contended that the 


of the visits is to fulfil a business undertaking calling 
for regular attendance or whether the visits are 


original piano which was bequeathed being no longer 
in her possession at the date of her death, the specific 
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legatee was not entitled to the new motor player- 
piano. His Lordship appeared to have some 
difficulty in coming to a decision, but ultimately 
held that the legatee was not entitled to the motor 
player-piano. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in reply to a 
question in the House of Commons said that the 
Inland Revenue Authorities had acquiesced in the 
view that in the case of guarantors to the British 
Empire Exhibition who were also exhibitors and 
were called upon to pay under their guarantee, such 
expenditure as and when incurred might be regarded 
as part of the current expenses of their business and 
treated on the same lines as the cost of advertising 
generally, and that in such cases the expenditure 
would be admitted as a deduction for income tax 
purposes, but in the case of guarantors who were 
not exhibitors the connection between their businesses 
and the Exhibition was too remote to enable payments 
made under the guarantee to be treated as a business 
expense. 


The Bankruptcy Report for the year 1925, which 
has just been issued, shows a slight decrease of 
insolvency during the year as compared with 1924. 
The total of bankruptcy and deeds of arrangement 
numbered 6,585 cases with liabilities of about 
£15,000,000. ‘This is a decrease of 110 in the 
number of cases and nearly £2,000,000 in the amount 
of liabilities. Practically the whole of the decrease 
arises in the bankruptcy department, as deeds of 
arrangement show a slight increase in the estimated 
liabilities and a decrease of only 24 in the number of 
cases. In Scotland the number of sequestrations was 
248 against 247 in 1924, and the liabilities £690,000 
as against £1,993,000. A very substantial part of 
the insolvency of the country is attributable to 
speculation. The larger insolvencies—viz, those 
over £40,000—represent estimated liabilities of 
£3,450,000, of which about one-half is classified as 
due to financial and speculative enterprise. Most 
of the other half comes under the category of ordinary 
trade failures. 

On the facts reported by the Official Receiver in 
connection with about 2,300 applications by bankrupts 
for discharge, there were no less than 520 cases of 
omission to keep books and 396 cases in which the 
bankrupt continued to trade after knowing himself 
to be insolvent, while extravagant living and 
culpable neglect of business affairs accounted for 198 
of the remainder. It is satisfactory to note that no 


claims were made on guarantee societies in respect 
of defaults by trustees, and that in only two cases 


Gse and Abuse of Percentages. 


Every thoughtful observer must have been struck by 
the obstacles and delays which arise in the conduct 
of the business of life from the fact that different 
shades of meaning are often attached to the same 
word or phrase by different people. In international 
negotiations the difficulty is always pronounced. 
But even among men of the same nation, of the same 
mentality and training, there are numerous instances 
of misunderstandings, which can only be attributed 
to a variation of individual mental conceptions of the 
meaning of the written or spoken word. In legal 
phrase, there is no consensus ad idem; if ‘‘ the mind 
of the signer did not accompany the signature’ then 
there is no binding contract. The accountant is 
fortunate in this respect. While many other 
professions deal in words and their interpretation, 
he is concerned with facts expressed in figures. 
Lawyers may wrangle for years over the precise 
meaning to be given to a phrase in a statute, but 
they are reduced to silence by the numeric art of the 
accountant. The science of numbers rests upon 
positive postulates, the truth and meaning of which 
are beyond challenge. In the beginnings of his 
profession the accountant was almost entirely 
concerned with summarising the facts with which he 
dealt; his business was to arrange and to present. 
To-day, developed under the guidance of many able 
minds, his function has broadened out until he 
cannot claim to be a master of his art unless he is 
capable also of interpreting his facts. At this point 
danger arises from the very plethora of his material. 
There is a risk that the client may not be able to see 
the wood for the trees. Excessive analysis or 
classification tires the mind of the average man—even 
of the average business man. The accountant, 
therefore, needs a precise instrument of interpretation, 
and he finds that instrument in percentages. By 
this device it is possible to relate the quantum of any 
selected fact or class of facts to a base, and thus to 
simplify large numbers and complex relationships 
into a form which is readily grasped. The choice 
of the base of 100 comes down from ancient times. 
One has only to recall the centurion of the Romans, 
or the hundred of the Germanic tribes. Even to-day, 
among the many quaint geographical units of England 
which survive for various purposes there is found 
the unit of the hundred. The Member ~ of 
Parliament who wishes to resign harks back to 
an old constitutional rule, and, in picturesque 
phrase, applies for the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. There is something in the concept 
of a hundred which appeals to the mind; it has a 
simplicity of its own. Large enough to embrace a 


were trustees removed from their office. 


satisfactory number of units, it is small enough to be 


ee 
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readily grasped. Its formation is in itself an aid: 
the smallest digit followed by two ciphers. What 
could be simpler? Its sway is not entirely 
unchallenged, for the demographic statistician 
employs the larger unit of 1,000, and in the United 
States taxation at the rate of so many mils to the 
dollar is not unfamiliar. But these are spheres 
with which the British accountant and the British 
business man are little concerned. To them, at 
least, the common base of 100 is at once simple and 
sufficient. 


The use of percentages for any purpose, including 
those of accountancy, necessarily involves the choice 
of a base, a standard or independent variable to 
which the factor under examination, or, in technical 
language, the dependent variable, is related. The 
one is expressed as so much per cent. of the other. 
That base may itself vary in amount from year to 
year, but it is usual to select one of which the main 
characteristics are fairly well defined. Thus the 
total sales or turnover is a common base for the 
purpose of examining the percentage distribution 
of the expenses in a trading account. When acom- 
parison is made between different percentages thrown 
up by different periods of time, it is essential that 
the base figure should be built up from like material. 
Accounts of successive years for the same business 
are not likely to contravene this rule, but more care 
is necessary when percentage comparisons are 
instituted between different businesses, and _ still 
more when tle comparison lies between different 
classes of businesses. In the former case the practice 
of the book-keeper or accountant, and in the latter 
trade customs may vitiate comparability. In any 
event, it is always essential when using percentages 
to state clearly the nature and amount of the base. 
To be told, for instance, that the teetotallers in a 
regiment had increased within a year by 50 per cent. 
sounds impressive, until it is learnt that in the first 
year they numbered two, and in the next year three. 
A more serious fallacy may lurk in the different 
attributes of manufacturing and overhead costs, when 
the expenses of a trading account are related, item 
by item, to sales, and the resulting percentages 
compared with a previous year in which the volume 
of business was substantially greater or smaller. One 
class of costs moves elastically with turnover; the 
other is largely inelastic. It follows that the 
absolute movement of the base distorts the relative 
movement of the inelastic factors, with a 
consequential effect upon the accuracy for comparative 
purposes of the movement for factors which are 
elastic. This error can only be guarded against by 
an appropriate classification of the expenses upon 
costing principles. Accordingly, there is much to be 
said for a reform of the present method of classification 


of expenses. For the present principle of division 
by description there should be substituted a division 
by function. In this way it would be possible to 
split the expenses into two broad classes, consisting 
respectively of prime costs and supplementary costs— 
the constituents of each class being then related upon 
a percentage basis to the sales base. A comparison 
of the percentages so obtained for successive years 
would throw into high relief movements which call 
for explanation or investigation. This scrutiny by 
means of percentages can be extended to relationships 
between many other business factors, such as those 
between stocks and turnover, debtors and creditors, 
&e. When a system of budgetary control is in force, 
its successful working depends largely on the full 
employment of percentage relationships. Using 
past records as a guide, bogey or standard figures 
may be set up, accompanied by varying co-efficients 
designed for the purpose of modifying the standard 
under given conditions, each of which may be 
expressed by reference to a base of 100. Actual 
results collected monthly or quarterly, and 
similarly reduced to a percentage basis, can be 
checked up against the forecasts and the variations 
therefrom again expressed in percentage form. In 
doing so the movement of x per cent. to y per cent. 
should not be expressed as (y—x) per cent., but as 
=) per cent. If a comparison is required 
between a base year and a number of succeeding 
years, with the base year represented by 100, then 
the succeeding years may, for example, be expressed 
as 110, 120 and 130 per cent. of that base. But if 
it be desired to show the increases in each year 
measured as percentages of the factor at the 
beginning of each year, then they will be respectively 
10, 9.1 and 8.8 per cent. approximately. Again, in 
expressing a movement of any factor it should be 
remembered that that movement may be stated as so 
much per cent. of the base figure, but that it will 
be quite a different percentage of the current figure. 
Experience shows it to be necessary also to adda 
word of warning that percentages cannot be treated 
in the same way as absolute figures. From a series 
of absolute figures an average or mean can be taken 
out, either arithmetically or geometrically, and the 
result has a definite mathematical relation to the 
series of factors taken. It is not possible, however, 
to do this with a series of percentages. To get the 
average relation expressed in a percentage form one 
must work upon the aggregates of the two series to 
be related inasmuch as the separate items in the 
base series may vary largely in magnitude. Danger 
also arises in setting out arguments upon a percentage 
basis if the base year happens to be abnormal. It is 
wise always to test it by comparison with an average 


obtained for a group of years, or, better still, with a 
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series of such averages. The use of percentages and 
provision against their abuse are, indeed, but the 


extract the full measure of the advantages to be 
obtained unless the process is carried to the further 
stage at which other recognised measurements of 
numerical groups are employed. Percentages and 
averages are only the crudest form of group 
measurement. A broader view of the facts thrown 
up by accountancy investigations emphasises the 
universality of the principle of continuity and 
the difficulty of drawing satisfactory dividing lines | 
between different groups unless recognised statistical | 
methods are employed. On these grounds alone the | 
inclusion of statistical methods in the syllabuses of 
accountancy examinations cannot be too highly 
commended. This science will arm the accountant 
of the future with weapons which will enable him to 
analyse the invaluable economic data which come 
into his hands, and so increase still further the high 
value of the services which he renders to industry. 
As has been truly said, the qualitative part of 
economic analysis has been carried to such a high 
level that the future progress of economic science 
will depend largely upon the development of the 
quantitative analysis derived from realistic studies of 
industrial facts. In this sphere the accountant 
of the future will find large scope for the exercise of 
his peculiar talents and abilities. 


Making of Wills under the New 
Property Acts. 


Tue new law of property will require little change in 
the drafting of wills of personal property (including 
leaseholds), except that as in the case of settlements 
there will be no need to insert those protective trusts 
known as ‘‘ wastrel trusts ’’ because they are implied, 
or clauses giving powers of advancement, inasmuch 
as both these matters are provided for by sects. 32 
and 83 of the Trustee Act, 1925. 


Copyholds are abolished and will be treated as 
freeholds, subject to compensation in respect of 
manorial incidents. 


As regards contingent gifts to carry intermediate 
income under wills coming into operation after 1925, 
except so far as the income is not otherwise expressly 
disposed of, sect. 175 of the Law of Property Act, 
1925, provides :— 


(a) A contingent or future devise or bequest of 


property real or personal; and 


(6) A contingent residuary devise of freehold land ; 
and 
(c) A specific or residuary devise of freehold land 
to trustees upon trust for persons whose 
interests are contingent or executory, 
will convey the income from the testator’s death, 
subject to the statutory provisions as to accumula- 
tions by sects. 164-166 of that Act. 


Sect. 175 does not include a residuary bequest of 
| Personalty, or a bequest of personalty to trustees, for 
_ by the former law such gifts already carry the inter- 
mediate income. This section applies only to specific 
or residuary gifts, not to a general pecuniary legacy. 
The law as affecting interest on the latter remains 
unaltered, viz, that a vested pecuniary legacy for 
which no time of payment is mentioned in the will 
carries interest at the rate of 4 per cent. from the 
end of the first year after the testator’s death, the 
executor being allowed a year in which to ascertain 
whether the assets permit of payment. 


Wills of freeholds will be altered in several respects 
by the new law. Sect. 176 provides that the whole 
of an entailed interest (7.e., the old estate tail) 
will be capable of being disposed of on and 
after January 1st, 1926, by the tenant’s will, but 
when so disposed of a general devise will not 
suffice. The Law of Property Act requires that the 
will must refer specifically to the property entailed, 
or to the interest under which the entail was 
acquired, or to entailed property generally. To 
enable this to be done the testator must be in 
possession of the entailed interest at his death, and 
must be of full age. Sect. 176 also applies to money 
which is subject to investment in the purchase of 
land which is to be entailed. 


The Real Estate Charges Acts, 1854, 1867 and 
1877 are repealed, and the principle of those Acts is 
extended to all kinds of property, including lease- 
holds, by sect. 35 of the Administration of Estates 
Act, 1925, which provides that charges on the 
property of the deceased are to be paid primarily out 
of the property charged. 


By sect. 18 of the Wills Act, 1837, marriage revoked 
a will, but by sect. 177 of the Law of Property Act, 
1925, ‘a will expressed to be made in contemplation 
of a marriage shall, notwithstanding anything in 
sect. 18 of the Wills Act, 1837, or any other 
statutory provision or rule of law to the contrary, 
not be revoked by the solemnisation of the marriage 
contemplated.” Sect. 177 applies only to wills made 
after the commencement of the Act of 1925, i.e., on 
and after January Ist, 1926. 


Where a settlement is created by will there must 
be at least two trustees to receive capital moneys. 
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By sects. 23, 32 and 38 of the Trustee Act, 1925, 
there is no necessity to take power for the executors 
to employ agents. But executors have no power to 
appoint one of themselves unless special provision is 
made therefor in the will. 


Sect. 49 of the Administration of Estates Act, 
1925, provides :— 

‘*Where any person dies leaving a will effectively 
disposing of part of his property, this part of this Act shal] 
haveeffect as respects the part of his property not so disposed 
of, subject to the provisions contained in the will and 
subject to the following modifications: 

(a) The requirements as to bringing property into account 
shall apply to any beneficial interests acquired 
by any issue of the deceased under the will of the 
deceased, but not to beneficial interests so acquired 
by any other persons ; 

(b) The personal representative shall, subject to his rights 
and powers for the purposes of administration, be a 
trustee for the persons entitled under this Part of 
this Act in respect of the part of the estate not 
expressly disposed of unless it appears by the will 
that the personal representative is intended to take 
such part beneficially. 


This provision as to hotchpot is new. In cases of 
partial intestacy occurring before 1926 no account is 
taken of benefits received under the will or of advances 
in testator’s lifetime (re Roby (1908), 1Ch. 71). 
Apparently an executor loses his former right to take 
undisposed of personalty in the absence of relations. 
The Crown seems to be entitled to such property 
unless the will shows an intention that the executor 
should take it. 


In a settlement under the Settled Land Act, 1925, 
the procedure by will is set forth in sect. 6 :— 
‘Where a settlement is created by the will of an estate 
owner who dies after the commencement of this Act: 
(a) The will is for the purposes of this Act a trust 
instrument; and 
(b) The personal representatives of the testator shall hold 
the settled land on trust, if and when required so to 
do, to convey it to the person who, under the will, 
or by virtue of this Act, is the tenant for life or 
statutory owner, and, if more than one, as joint 
tenants.”’ 

Bastards can make a will of realty or leaseholds, 
and in order to remove doubts arising under sect. 3 
of the Wills Act, 1837, sect. 178 of the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, provides :— 

** Sect. 3 of the Wills Act, 1837, shall (without prejudice 
to the rights and interests of a personal representative) 
authorise and be deemed always to have authorised any 
person to dispose of real property or chattels real by will 
notwithstanding that by reason of illegitimacy or other- 
wise he did not leave an heir or next-of-kin surviving him.” 


* As regards infants, sect. 51(8) of the Administration 
of Estates Act, 1925, provides :— 


«Where an infant dies after the commencement of this 
Act without having been married, and independently of 
this sub-section he would, at his death, bave been 


equitably entitled under a settlement (including a will) to 
a vested estate in fee simple or absolute interest in 
freehold land, or in any property settled to devolve 
therewith or as freehold land, such infant shall be deemed 
to have had an entailed interest, and the settlement sha! 
he construed accordingly.”’ 


This sub-section means that his interest is to cease, 
since, as he has died unmarried, the hypothetical 
entail must be at an end, and an infant is expressly 
excluded from the new statutory power to dispose of 
an entailed interest by will. This sub-section in 
part also repeals the Wills (Soldiers and Sailors) 
Act, 1917, as regards real estate devolving under a 
settlement. An infant sailor or soldier can only 
make a will of real estate of this kind if he has been 
married. 


By sect. 179 of the Law of Property Act, 1925, 
‘*the Lord Chancellor may from time to time 
prescribe and publish forms to which a testator may 
refer in his will, and give directions as to the manner 
in which they may be referred to, but, unless so 
referred to, such forms shall not be deemed to be 
incorporated in a will.” By Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1925, No. 780, L. 15, the Lord Chancellor 
has prescribed and published statutory will forms, 
which became effective on January Ist, 1926. 


THE ECONOMY ACT AND NATIONAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE. 


(ConTRIBUTED. } 
Tue following notes on modifications in the National 
Health Insurance scheme, effected by the Economy Act, 
1926, may serve to keep those interested au fait with the 
present position. 


The two most important provisions of Part I of the 
Economy Act (called the National Health Insurance Act, 
1926) were :— 

1.—The reduction as from January Ist, 1926, of the 
State grant in aid of expenditure on benefits and 
administration from two-ninths (men and women) to 
one-seventh (men) and one-fifth (women). 

2.—The permanent provision from contribution income 
as from January Ist, 1927, of the total cost of medical 
benefit, part of which—the excess over the sum originally 
prescribed by the 1911 Act—was formerly provided by 
Exchequer Special Grant and more recently (since 1924) 
has been temporarily met from unclaimed stamp receipts 
and other sources. 


The effect of these provisions has not been, as one 
might have expected, either to reduce statutory benefits 
or to increase contributions. This has been avoided by 
the introduction of certain important counterbalancing 
modifications, based on actuarial reports, in the financial 
structure of the scheme. Thus the “reserve value” 


deductions from gross contributions, which were reduced by 
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the Pensions Act in view of the reduction on January 2nd, 
1928, from 70 to 65 of the age at which cash benefits 
terminate, and of the consequent lessening of societies’ 
liabilities for future benefits, have been still further reduced 
under the Economy Act. This reduction was made possible 
by a modification, based on past experience, of the sickness 
rates on which these liabilities are actuarially assessed, and 
by the increase of the basic rate of interest from the 
original 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. to approximate more 
closely to the average rates of interest actually realised by 
societies on the investment of their accumulated funds. 
The effect has been to make the net contribution available 
to meet current benefit and administration expenditure 
slightly greater than the rates obtaining prior to 1926. 


Nor will these provisions affect societies’ existing schemes 
for additional benefits or those still to be framed on the 
basis of the amounts available out of societies’ surpluses 
accumulated up to December 31st, 1925, as these surpluses 
are left intact. The only effect will be to slow down the 
future growth of valuation surpluses, and accordingly the 
future development of additional benefits will be less rapid 
than those administering National Health Insurance might 
wish. One unfortunate result will be to curtail societies’ 
activities in the administration of dental treatment, which 
promises to be a great factor in improving the health of 
the community, especially as with the new dental scale 
now in force conservative treatment (as distinct from 
extractions and artificial dentures) is beginning to play an 
important part. 

Voluntary contributors with incomes of over £250 per 
annum, who are therefore ineligible for medical benefit, 
might note that from January Ist, 1927, onwards their 
weekly joint health and pensions contribution is reduced 
from Is. 4d. to 1s. 3d. (as against the full rate of 1s. 6d.) 
in consequence of the increase in the charge against other 
contributors for the medical benefit which they themselves 
are obliged to forego. - 


This opportunity might be taken to point out also that 
although the time limit has passed for exercising the option 
- to become a voluntary contributor, which was specially 

granted by the Pensions Act to those who had ceased to 

be insured persons prior to January 4th, 1926, a similar 
option continues to be available to all persons still in 
insurance who have had at least 104 weeks insurable 
employment and 104 contributions actually paid, to be 
exercised within one year of ceasing to be insurably employed. 

Such persons would remain entitled as voluntary contributors 

to all the statutory health and pensions benefits detailed in 

a previous article (excepting medical benefit in the case of 

those whose incomes exceed £250 per annum) and also— 
after five years’ membership of a society—to additional 
benefits, the value of which varies according to the society’s 
financial standing as disclosed by quinquennial valuation. 
This option should not be allowed to lapse without the most 
careful consideration in view of the undoubted advantages 
which it confers, regarding which full particulars can always 
be obtained from any approved society or from the central 


Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants and Auditors in Ireland. 


DINNER IN DUBLIN. 

A dinner was held at Jury’s Hotel, Dublin, in November, 
when Mr. Norman Boorn, Belfast (President of the Irish 
Branch of the Society), took the chair. Among those present 
were :—Senator James G. Douglas, Mr. G. N. Jacob (President, 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce), Sir Thomas Robinson, Mr. 
Thos. G. Quirke, LL.D. (President, Incorporated Law Society 
of Ireland), Mr. G. Brock, F.C.A. (Hon. Secretary, Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in Ireland), Mr. Arthur Collins, 
F.S.A.A. (Member of Council), Mr. A. A. Garrett, B.Sc. 
(Secretary of the Society), Mr. William Coman (Chief Inspector 
of Taxes), Mr. R. J. Kidney, F.S.A.A., Mr. Henry J. O’Brien, 
Mr. Peter Nugent, Mr. Robert Bell, F.S.A.A., Mr. A.J. Walkey, - 
A.S.A.A., Mr. John Hall Cooper, Mr. J. H. Barton, A.S.A.A., 
Mr. Weber Smyth, Mr. A. Cyril Storey, F.S.A.A., Mr. John 
Brown, F.S.A.A., Mr. James Baird, F.S.A.A., Mr. R. F. 
Browne, Mr. W. J. Davis, Mr. W. H. Baskin, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. W. M. Budd, A.S.A.A., Mr. John Maher, F.S.A.A. 
(Exchequer and Audit Department), Mr. J. C. Loughridge, 
F.S.A.A., Mr. Pelham Plunkett, F.S.A.A., Mr. James G. 
O’Callaghan, B.Com., A.S.A.A., Mr. P. J. Purtill, LL.B., 
A.C.A., A.8.A.A., Mr. T. H. Robinson, A.S.A.A., Mr. J. M. 
Fitzgerald, A.S.A.A., Mr. John Love, A.S.A.A., Mr. W. R. 
Clarke, A.S.A.A., and Mr. A. H. Walkey, F.S.A.A. (Hon. Sec). 


Encovracine Features or TRape. 

The Presipent of the Branch proposed the toast, ‘‘ The 
Prosperity of Ireland, its Trade, Commerce and Industry.” 
He said that it mattered not what their political or other 
opinions were. Whether they were situated north or south 
of the boundary, their commonweal and happiness were 
inseparably bound up in that short phrase—‘‘ Prosperity to 
Ireland.’”” Every one of them was very conscious of the 
fact that for a considerable time past in the Irish Free State, 
in Northern Ireland and Great Britain, the line in the 
industrial graph had been steadily descending, though happily 
now in some ways conditions were becoming brighter. They 
were hoping that in the immediate future the barometer 
would begin to rise. They had one good index in the fact 
that in the shipbuilding yards in Belfast and in England 
preparations were being made for the building of ships, 
notwithstanding the fact that tonnage at present was more 
than sufficient for world requirements. In the South of 
Ireland in the great agricultural business the harvest had 
been an excellent one. The shipbuilding business had for 
the next few years a fairly bright prospect, and there were 
signs that the linen business was improving. It was also 
a favourable sign that factories were open or about to be 
opened in the Irish Free State. 


Screntiric Cosrina. 

Although factory management had nowadays come to be 
considered almost one of the fine arts, little regard, except 
in a few of the larger concerns, was paid to scientific 
costing—the precursor of profit making. He believed that 
this was one of the first things that should receive serious 
consideration. In many instances the apparent expense h 

deterred the installation of the system. This idea must 

exploded. A good costing system was not an expense, but 
an asset. That it was an integral part of manufacturing 
should be speedily realised, or sound progress could not be 


departments administering the Health and Pensions Acts. 


made. When they had the feeling in Ireland that the working 
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classes were willing to do their best for the country, that 
employers would do their best for the workers and for the 
country, and, given security and stability, they should have 
real success. (Applause.) 


Senator Jamrs Dove.as, responding to the toast, said that 
he believed that Mr. McGilligan, Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, was endeavouring to establish two standards of 
trade and commerce, one being that of efficiency and the 
other straightforwardness. (Hear, hear.) The accountants’ 
profession was closely allied to that standard in trade and 
commerce, and consequently to the prosperity of Ireland as 
a whole. Anything that could be done to raise that standard, 
and to improve it, would undoubtedly make for the real 
prosperity of the country. He believed that the result of 
the Imperial Conference would help very materially in making 
for the prosperity of the Free State and Ireland as a whole. 
Underlying the principles of the report of the Imperial 
Conference was a complete recognition of the individual, and 
independence coupled with frank recognition of the necessity 
for co-operation, and he thought that so far as they were 
concerned the more the right of independence was recognised 
the easier it was to co-operate and advocate co-operation with 
the sister islands and the North of Ireland. Independence 
and co-operation were principles which they wanted to get 
into their relations with the North of Ireland. There had 
been, he continued, a plethora of optimistic speeches recently. 
He also was an optimist, but he would far rather see Irishmen 
put their money into Irish industries to prove their optimism 
than hear their talk about it at dinners; he would rather 
see business men taking their chance in public affairs; he 
would rather see optimism that was translated into actual 
work. (Applause.) 


VauvE or AccounraANTs. 

Mr. Georce N. Jacos, President of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce, also responded. The country, he said, had passed 
through dark and troubled times, but there were signs of 
brighter prospects before us, and there was a growing feeling 
of hope and encouragement for the future. The interests 
of the commercial community were closely bound up with the 
prosperity of the main industry of the country —agriculture— 
and to help its development a consistent policy to reduce the 
cost of living should be aimed at by the Government. This 
could be done by cutting down expenditure, reducing taxation, 
and the avoidance of any new tariff which would result in 
higher prices being charged to the consumer. (Hear, hear.) 
The accountants’ profession was closely linked up with the 


* prosperity of the commercial world. He could speak from 


experience in his own company of the value of the services 
of competent accountants and auditors. He would like to 
inspire a feeling of hope and confidence in the future. One 
should not be disturbed too much by gloomy forebodings. 
No good would result from dwelling on the dark side of things. 
The right course, he said, was to keep the goal of success 
always in view, and when difliculties arose, to meet them with 
courage and determination. The fact that their President 
came from Belfast was a special pleasure. He (Mr. Jacob) 
was most anxious to help and foster in every possible way the 
best of friendship and good feeling towards the North of 
Ireland. (Hear, hear.) The people in the South looked upon 
England and Scotland as their best customers, and they were 
desirous of living in cordial and pleasant relations with them. 
(Applause.) 
Question or Leeat Status. 

Sir Tomas W. Rosrnson, proposing ‘‘ The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors,” said that he had a 
great appreciation of the services rendered to the business 
community by men of trained minds, such as were to be 


found in the ranks of this and kindred bodies. Not many 
years ago the ordinary business man did not see that 
the services of a trained accountant were necessary to him. 
To-day the accountant was one of the greatest assets that the 
business man had. He did not understand why legal status 
should not be given to members of this Society. He under- 
stood that the Society was seeking power through the Dail for 
arriving at that result, and he did not see why it should not 
be done. The people of this country were extremely desirous 
of seeing great developments take place, but at the same time 
those who knew what work meant felt that the first thing to 
be done was to lay the foundation for this development, and 
it could not be done by waving a wand; it could only be done 
by hard work. In this respect one of the best things was the 
attitude of the Government, who were going forward soberly 
and honestly trying to lay that foundation. 


Mr. Arraur Cours, London, a member of the Council of 
the Society, thanked Sir Thomas Robinson for his appreciation 
of their profession. Auditors could do wonderful things with 
figures. This recalled to his mind that a certain Prime 
Minister returning from the House of Commons one night 
said t» his private secretary, ‘‘ We want all the figures that 
we have got in the department on the drink trade.” The 
secretary said, ‘‘ Yes, sir. What do you wish to prove?” 
(Laughter.) He was happy to be in a position to convey to 
the Dublin Branch a message of support and encouragement 
from the Parent Society. They were pleased that the affairs 
of the Dublin Branch were in such excellent hands as those 
of the President and the other officers of the Branch. 


Tue Guests. 

Mr. A. A. Garrerr, Secretary of the Society in London, 
proposed the health of the guests, and said that he wished 
this country every possible prosperity and happiness in 
the future. 

Dr. T. G. Quirke, President of the Incorporated Law 
Society of Ireland, responding, said that his profession had 
always accepted the present Government as established by 
the Treaty, and had given their best services for the develop- 
ment of trade and the progress of the country. He hoped 
that they would always continue to have the goodwill of their 
friends across the water and in the North. If there was 
anything to be placed to his credit in the office he held, it was 
that he had endeavoured to make a rapprochement possible 
between themselves and their friends in the North. He was 
recently received in Belfast by members bf his profession in a 
spirit of kindness and goodwill, that was in no sense less than 
he would expect from those with whom he had lived all bis life. 
He rejoiced at the spirit of goodwill manifested by Chambers 
of Commerce, in the commercial and industrial communities, 
in the professions generally, and among farming and labouring 
communities, which augured well for the future. 

“We have,” he continued, “ wiped out an unascertained 
liability for a small and definitely ascertained sum. We have 
practically no national debt—a small trifle of £10,000,000, 
which would be produced on the other side by a tax 
of 2d. in the £1, and our national loan is practically on a 
par with the premier security in the world—the British 
5 percent. War Loan. Even if they lost now on a reduction 
in income tax, in a few years they would gain. They would 
attract a good number of people to this country, including 
Irish people who lived abroad. (Applause.) 


We are pleased to note that Mr. R. M. Montgomery, K.C., 
has been appointed Recorder of Chester. Mr. Montgomery 
has on several occasions delivered valuable addresses 
before the Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ Society of 
London, where he is much appreciated as a lecturer. 
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Workshire Bistrict Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO MR. THOMAS 
KEENS 
(President, Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors). 


The members of the Yorkshire District Society of Incorporated 
Accountants took advantage of the visit of the President of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors (Mr. Thomas 
Keens, F.S.A.A.) to the North of England to entertain him 
to a complimentary dinner at Powolny’s Restaurant, Leeds, 
during December. 

Among those present at the function were: The Yorkshire 
President (Mr. Alfred Walton, F.S.A.A., F.C.A.) who presided ; 
His Honour Judge Drysdale Woodcock, K.C., Mr. Thos. Keens, 
F.S.A.A. (President, Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors), Mr. T. F. Braime (Vice-President, Leeds Chamber 
of Commerce), Mr. Rhodes K. Calvert (Secretary, Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce), The Mayor of Halifax, Mr. Clifford 
Bowling (Official Receiver), Dr. G. H. Austin, B.A., Ph.D. 
(Principal, School of Commerce), Mr. J. Mitchell (City Treasurer 
of Leeds), Mr. R. L. Mathews, M.B.E. (Chief Constable), 
Mr. J. B. Beaumont (President, Leeds Law Society), Mr. H. E. 
Clegg (Secretary, Leeds Law Society), Mr. Walter C. Atkinson 
(President, Leedsand District Society of Chartered Accountants), 
Mr. Norman Hartley, A.C.A. (Secietary, Leeds and District 
Society of Chartered Accountants), Mr. A. A. Garrett, B.Sc., 
F.C.1.S. (Secretary, Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors), Mr. Snowden Schofield (President, Leeds Chamber 
of Trade), Mr. R. S. Dower, M.A. (President, Leeds Steel 
Trade Association), Mr. P. W. Cummings (President, 
The Northern Federation of Plumbers’ Merchants), Mr. Osborn 
Symonds (Bank of England), Mr. H. B. Frank (Barclays 
Bank), Mr. F. Smith (Midland Bank), Mr. J. B. Rideout 
(National Provincial and Union Bank), Mr. F. W. Tidswell 
(Liverpool and Martins Bank), Mr. H. W. Kelly (Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Bank), Mr. A. E. Wood (Secretary, Leeds 
Branch, Chartered Insurance Institute), Mr. A. Dobson, 
A.C.A., Mr. J. F. Benlington, and the Presidents and Secretaries 
of a number of District Societies of Incorporated Accountants. 


The toast of “The King” having been duly honoured, 


Mr. Frepx. Houurpay, F.S.A.A., proposed ‘“‘ The President 
of the Society of Itfeorporated Accountants and Auditors.” 
He said they had had many distinguished occupants of the 
office, including—to name but three—Sir James Martin, 
Sir Charles Wilson and Mr. G. 8S. Pitt, and they were glad 
now to welcome their successor in the person of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Keens, whom all were convinced would worthily uphold 
the high traditions established in the office of President. 
There were members who would like to see the annual meeting 
rotate between London and the Provinces. He thought if this 
could be arranged it would have the effect of strengthening 
the branches and of providing opportunities for service to 
men who were not now called upon to take an active part 
in the work. In Mr. Keens they had secured a President of 
wide experience, ability and practice, and to whose loyalty 
they desired to pay their tribute. 


The Presmpent said he had no idea when he accepted the 
invitation to dine with the members of the Yorkshire District 
Society that it had been specially arranged as a complimentary 
one to himself, or he thought his heart would have failed him 
on his journey back from Newcastle to London. As one 
coming from the ‘‘ sleepy South,” he had been duly impressed 
by all that had been done by and for the profession of 


accountancy in the North, and to this he wished to bear 
his full tribute; but with regard to the annual meetings 
rotating from London around the Provinces, they would first 
have to obtain an alteration in their Articles. As regarded 
the work of the profession, accountants did not practise 
solely to wind up estates; their best endeavours were 
directed to keeping traders on the right road and steer them 
clear not merely from the shoals of bankruptcy, but to success. 
He fully appreciated the honour and the responsibility to 
which he had been called in following such distinguished 
predecessors in office, and, if he might be permitted to single 
out one of them, he would describe Sir James Martin as the 
greatest statesman accountancy ever had in this or any other 
country. For 40 years the Council had been composed of 
able men, and it was so composed to-day. The Council was 
confronted with many problems, and he doubted if at any time 
they had been of a more serious character. One of them was 
of an international character. There were movements towards 
a recognised status not only in the British Dominions, but in 
foreign countries, and there was a call upon them in 
Great Britain for leadership. It was in connection with 
this question that Mr. Pitt went to South Africa this year 
and why Mr. Garrett, the Secretary, had just been to 
the Irish Free State. With regard to Ireland, he was hopeful 
enough to predict that accountancy might show that whatever 
differences there were, could be bridged. It had been 
amicably agreed that a Bill, identical in terms, should be 
presented to both Parliaments, and it was almost a certainty 
that there would be no political opposition in either. 
It was imperative to emphasise the distinction between the 
qualified and the unqualified accountant, and he thought no 
one could possibly question that. Referring to the Council’s 
scheme for the erection of a building in London adequate for 
the Society’s requirements and consistent with its dignity, the 
President appealed to the members in Yorkshire, forming 
the largest District Society out of London, to co-operate with 
other districts in schemes which might be placed before them. 


The Mayor or Hacirax (Dr. Arthur H. Gledhill), in 
proposing ‘‘The City and Trade of Leeds,” described 
accountancy as a skilled and necessary service without 
which the trade of Yorkshire could never recover its position 
either at home or in the foreign markets. 


Mr. T. F. Bratme, in responding, said the representatives 
of the many great diversified trades in Leeds recognised their 
indebtedness to accountants, who by their costings showed 
where leakages occurred and along which way businesses had 
to proceed to transform themselves into successful affairs. 
The responsibility of the auditor and accountant was very 
great indeed, and he desired to acknowledge how well they 
were served in this regard in Leeds. ‘ 


Mr. Snowpen Scuorrerp said that very early in his 
business life he had the great good fortune to secure the 
assistance of a good accountant, and he had kept him 
ever since. Glancing at the Official Receiver, he caused 
considerable laughter by remarking that ‘ but for this lucky 
chance I tremble to think where I should have got to.” 


Mr. J. W. Carter, F.S.A.A. (Leeds), toasted ‘The Legal . 
Profession,”” and expressed his appreciation that the two 
professions in Leeds worked in perfect harmony ; he wished 
to acknowledge the kindness they always received from their 
legal brethren. 

His Honour Judge Dryspate Woopcock, K.C., observed 
it had been a week since he had been invited to make a 
speech. If they had given him a month’s notice he might 
have been able to make a longer one, but when they had 
heard him, if they ever did invite him again, they would 
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probably only give him a day’s notice. He had spent that 
week, however, in attempting to trace the antiquity of 
accountancy, and was amazed to find that it went back further 
than the legal profession, for he found that it was mentioned 
in Genesis, where “Adam was asked to account for Eve.” 
He had peculiar pleasure in being there that night, for he 
had known Mr. Keens for a very long time, and a more 
unsuitable representative of Luton than Mr. Keens he could 
not imagine, for, speaking of Luton’s chief industry, 
Mr. Keens was the very opposite of ‘‘a man of straw.” 
He desired to express the very deep obligation that the 
law felt towards the profession of accountancy, and drew 
an amusing picture of counsel fiercely demanding of a 
witness: ‘‘And about this balance-sheet, sir; how do you 
explain ——” a short pause, and then the whisper of the 
friendly accountant in his ear, followed by the Judge’s 
awakening and his “Quite so.’’ In all seriousness, however, 
he failed to see how the work of his own or any County Court 
could be expeditiously, or even correctly, performed without 
the aid of the qualified accountant, in whom he was pleased 
to say he reposed the most implicit trust. 


Mr. J. B. Beaumont (President, Leeds Law Society) 
proposed ‘‘ The Accountancy Profession.” 


Mr. Water C. Arxinson, F.C.A. (President, Leeds 
Society of Chartered Accountants), in response spoke of 
the increase during the past 40 years, of the regard in 
which the calling was held. Formerly, if an accountant 
was seen to enter a tradesman’s premises eyebrows were 
raised. But progress had been rapid during the last 
fifteen years. He had been framing a debit and credit 
account of what the profession had done in connection with 
firms, with municipalities and with the State, and he found 
nothing on the debit side. But on the credit side he 
found that businesses had been turned to successes, small 
men turned into large ones; to take only local instances, 
the municipality had benefitted by the ungrudging and 
competent services of such men as Sir Charles Wilson, 
the late Mr. John Gordon and the late Alderman Smithson; 
the experience of Leeds had been the same in all 
municipalities which had been economically and successfully 
run. In national life the gain by the services of accountants 
had been enormous. In 1914, the Government found it 
necessary to take possession of the foreign banks and enemy 
firms, and it was to the accountants they looked and 
found the experience necessary to effect what was required. 
A little later, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to 
turn round to find money, and devised the Excess Profits Duty, 
he did so only in the certainty that he could rely upon their 
profession for its successful operation. These were great 
achievements, but accountancy had a still greater service to 
render the State and mankind, namely, to show that 
capital and labour, employer and employed, did not 
represent antagonistic principles that could not be reconciled. 
It was for the accountant with his skill to smooth away 
these differences and difficulties—and what could prove a 
nobler mission ? 

Mr. AtFrep Watton, from the chair, also responded, and, 
speaking of the proposal to amend company law, said the 
whole subject required serious consideration, particularly 
in regard to the recommendations of the Company Law 
Amendment Committee, as to control of liquidations by 
creditors. 

Mr. Cutrrorp Bow ine, in responding for ‘‘ The Guests,” 
proposed by Mr. J. H. Henperson, F.S.A.A., said he was 
amazed to find, in his office as Official Receiver, how many 
small tradesmen kept no books—not even a cash book. 
It was a well established fact that not even a successful 


hen roost could be managed without a book. Under the new 
| Bankruptey Act this was to be altered, and a bankrupt 


would be punishable if for two years before his bankruptcy 
he had failed to keep books. Mr. Bowling said accountants 
would be doing service if they would bring these facts 
prominently before small traders. 


ACCOUNTANT AND MANAGING CLERK’S 
RESTRICTIVE AGREEMENT. 


In the King’s Bench Division last month Mr. Justice Rowlatt 
heard an action by Mr. David Strangward Smith, an accountant 
carrying on business at Market Chambers, St. Neots, Hunts., 
who sought damages for alleged breach of contract and breach 
of duty by Cyril Charles Gayton, carrying on business as an 
accountant in High Street, St. Neots,as manager or managing 
clerk in plaintiff’s business, and an injunction to restrain 
a from soliciting clients of plaintiff to become his 

ients. 

Mr. C. F. Lowenthal, K.C., and Mr. H. F. P. Hallett 
appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. Eales was for the defendant. 

Mr. Lowenthal said plaintiff started in business as an 
accountant at St. Neots in 1915. By 1921 he had established 
a business and on January 25th in that year he entered into 
an agreement to employ the defendant as managing clerk at 
a salary of £5 per week, and a commission of 10 per cent. 
if the turnover of the business exceeded £1,000 per annum. 
Defendant agreed, under a penalty of £500, not to engage 
directly or indirectly in business within 20 miles of the 
business of his employer for five years after the termination 
of the agreement. Plaintiff had several breakdowns in health 
and was not able to attend to his business as regularly as he 
did previously. In consequence of plaintiff being away for 
a considerable period, defendant pointed out that it was rather 
difficult as being only a clerk to deal with the clients of the 
business, and the result was that plaintiff put on the office 
letter paper ‘‘ Strangward Smith, and C. Gayton, Manager,” 
thus making defendant’s position appear a more responsible 
one. Defendant took advantage of that position and of the 
trust imposed in him to obtain clients for himself from clients 
of the business. Plaintiff’s case was that defendant, in a 
breach of the implied and expressed terms of the contract 
between them, had sought to obtain and had succeeded in 
obtaining a large number of Mr. Smith’s clients for himself. 
Defendant applied for an increase of salary in 1925 and 
plaintiff refused, whereupon defendant tendered six months 
notice to terminate the agreement, at the same time offering 
to buy the business. Plaintiff replied: ‘‘It is not for sale.” 
Thereupon defendant said: ‘‘ It isn't big enough for two.” 
Plaintiff afterwards took a Mr. Waller into partrership and 
issued a circular informing his clients of the fact. On 
January Ist this year defendant took an office some little 
distance from plaintiff’s office, and issued circulars announcing 
that he was severing his connection with Mr. Smith and that 
he intended to carry on practice at that address, and invited 
instructions. Copies of the circular were sent to plaintiff’s 
clients, and thus the defendant was endeavouring to take 
away his employer's business while still in the service of 
Mr. Smith. Defendant was dismissed, and immediately 
commenced business. ‘‘ According to his own admission,” 
said counsel, ‘‘he has got 62 clients who were clients of 
plaintiff, and they brought in gross fees of £500.” Counsel 
added that a gentleman lodged £500 in the bank on behalf of 
defendant to meet the amount required under the agreement. 
The clause in the agreement relating to defendant starting 
business, he (Mr. Lowenthal) contended, did not impose any 
undue restrictions and could be justified. 

Evidence having been given by the plaintiff in support of 
Counsel’s statement, Mr. Ronald Arthur Waller, Chartered 
Accountant, partner with the plaintiff, was called. In reply to 
Counsel, witness stated that on February 9th, he had a 
conversation with Mr. Gayton, who told him that people had 
advised him to start practice, but that he had said he could 
not as he was under an agreement not to. Defendant further 
said he showed the agreement to clients, who told him they 
thought that he could obtain plenty of business and that it 
was worth while paying a £500 penalty to start. Defendant 
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said he intended following the advice, and that £500 had been 
deposited at the bank by a gentleman to cover the penalty. 
Defendant also said he was sorry for him (witness), but that 
if he felt like it at any time he might go into partnership 
with him (defendant). That offer was made more than once. 

Defendant, who said he had served in the Corps of Military 
Accountants in 1919, and before that was an Inland Revenue 
officer, said Mr. Waller’s statement was substantially correct. 
He did not, however, tell Mr. Waller somebody had_ placed 
£500 in the bank to cover the penalty, but that a gentleman 
had offered to do so. Since the Courts dissolved the 
injunction against him he had continued his practice. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Lowenthal, witness said he 
issued his circular to counteract that of Mr. Smith and the 
statement made to friends that he had left the district. 

Counsel: Do you suggest that you sent the circular to any 
person who was not a client of the business at the time the 
circular was sent out ? 

Witness: Yes. 

In further answers to questions witness denied that he said 
to Mr. Waller that he was sorry for him because he had 
got money in plaintiff’s business as he (witness) was going 
to ruin it. 

Mr. Eales, for the defendant, said that with regard to the 
claim for damages based on the alleged breach of the contract 
of service arising from the issue of the circular by Mr. Gayton 
in January last, that question ought to be approached on 
the assumption that the restrictive covenant of the agreement 
was invalid. Counsel contended that no harm was done in 
issuing the circular stating that he intended to practise on 
his own account. There was nothing actionable in the special 
circumstances in defendant doing that. There was no 
evidence of any fraudulent undermining of Mr. Smith by the 
defendant or of the possession of confidential information 
on the part of the defendant. He submitted that the 
plaintiff’s case upon the restrictive covenant entirely failed. 

Mr. Lowenthal, K.C., argued that the defendant had 
committed a grave breach of duty, and that £25 he had 
paid into Court was not an adequate amount for damages. 

His Lordship said the real trouble arose in connection with 
the words in the covenant of the agreement which stated that 
defendant was‘not to ‘‘engage directly or indirectly in any 
business or transactions which may be detrimental to the 
interests of the employer or which may conflict with the 
employer's commercial or professional interests.’’ It seemed 
to him that the covenant was too wide and too vague to 
enforce, and that in its vagueness it carried it further than 
necessary for the protection of the employer. Defendant’s 
conduct had been absolutely disloyal and bad in connection 
with the breach of contract, and he assessed the damages on 
the claim at £300 and costs, but he made no order on the 
injunction. Judgment was accordingly entered for the 
plaintiff with costs. 


SCOTTISH CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
IN LONDON. 


The nineteenth annual dinner of this Society was held in 
Lendon at the Café Royal on December 6th, 1926. Sir 
William MceLintock, K.B.E., C.V.O., President of the 
Association, was in the chair. 

Among those present were the Rt. Hon. Lord Blanesborough, 
G.B.E., Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., Mr. A. M. Macrobert, K.C., 
M.P., Sir Richard Hopkins, K.C.B., Mr. L. Hugh Smith, 
C.B.E., Mr. Wilfred A. Greene, K.C., Sir James Martin, 
J.P., Mr. Thomas Keens (President of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), Mr. C. E. W. 
McPherson (President of the Society of Accountants in 
Edinburgh), Mr. W. A. Reid (Aberdeen), Mr. A. A. Garrett, 
Mr. Charles Reid, D.S.O. 

There were no formal speeches, but the Chairman welcomed 
the guests in a short speech and referred to the presence of the 
representatives of the Chartered Accountants of Scotland, 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. Sir Josiah 
Stamp replied on behalf of the guests, and Lord Blanesborough 
proposed the toast of ‘‘ The President.” 


Belfast Bistrict Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 
The annual dinner of the Belfast and District Society of 
Incorporated Accountants was held on December 3rd, 1926, 
in Thompson’s Restaurant, Belfast. 


Mr. Georczk H. McCutnoven (President) occupied the 
chair, and there was a large and representative attendance. 
Among those present were: The Attorney-General of 
Northern Ireland (Right Hon. A. B. Babington, K.C., M.P.), 
Mr. George B. Hanna, B.L., M.P. (Secretary to the Ministry 
of Home Affairs), Mr. T. W. McMullan, M.P., Mr. John 
McGonigal, K.C., Mr. J. H. Robb, K.C., M.P., Mr. Joseph I. 
Donaghy (President, Incorporated Society of Northern 
Ireland), Mr. Arthur Collins (London) (Member of the Council), 
Mr. Norman Booth (President, Irish Branch of the Society), 
Mr. Alexander A. Garrett (London) (Secretary, Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), Mr. Frederick Allen 
(Vice-President, Belfast District Society), Mr. James Boyd, 
Mr. J. E. Wellwood (President, Chamber of Commerce), 
Mr. T. Hennessey (President, Belfast Society of Chartered 
Accountants), Prof. J. Earls, B.A., and Mr. H. McMillan (Hon. 
Secretary). 


The Presmpent, proposing the toast of ‘‘His Grace the 
Governor and Prosperity to Northern Ireland,’’ said that 
recently one of Ulster’s staple industries had received 
several very remunerative orders, and these, no doubt, 
would have a reflex action upon all the industries of the city. 
He understood the work would keep the shipyards going for 
three or four years. Some speakers recently had anticipated 
an industrial hoom, but personally he did not want to see 
a boom. It was stability they wanted. They had passed 
through strenuous times; he believed they would weather 
the storm, that happiness and peace would rule supreme, 
and that employer and employed would work tcgether for 
the common good. (Applause.) 


ArroRNEY-GENERAL’s TRIBUTE. 

Mr. A. B. Bantneton, K.C., M.P., Attorney-General, 
responded. He spoke highly of the accountants’ and 
auditors’ profession, whose members, he said, were in a 
better position to estimate whether the State was in a period 
of prosperity than any other body. He was glad to feel 
that the present situation in Northern Ireland offered good 
prospects for peace and stability, conditions which they all 
knew were essential to the successful prosecution of industry 
and trade. Difficult questions had now been settled, he 
hoped for ever. He also hoped, so far as the Free State 
was concerned, they would find the position equally 
satisfactory. There was stability now, and it was up to 
every citizen to see, so far as their affairs were administered 
internally, that law and order, security and economy were 
maintained so that people could go ahead with their business 
affairs with the full confidence that they would be able to 
reap the rewards of their efforts. (Applause.) ’ 


Tue Avuprrors oF Basyton. 
Mr. T. W. McMouuan, M.P., in proposing the toast of 
“The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors,” 
said that accountancy was an ancient and honourable 
profession. The accountant was the teacher of method and 
interpreter of results in business, and he had no doubt that 
in the busy city of Babylon 2,000 years before the birth of 


Christ, in which business was carried on much in accordance 
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with modern methods and where great banking firms existed 
comparable in their influence and wealth to banking concerns 
of to-day, the accountant, by whatever designation he was 
known, was a necessary feature in the business community. 
Owing to the very complex nature of modern business and 
the necessity of keeping a close watch on its organisation, 
there had been a great and constantly increasing demand 
for the services of accountants. A great impetus was given 
to this demand through the imposition of that terrible burden 
of taxation, due to the cost of the Great War, from which we 
still suffered. They knew the burden on industry caused 
through Excess Profits Duty, Corporation Tax, Income Tax 
and Super Tax, and to the accountant had fallen the difficult 
task of holding the balance between Government taxation and 
private responsibility. After Government demands had been 
satisfied the question with each of them in the business world 
was not ‘Is there a margin left for expansion of business ?” 
but ‘Is there a margin left to pay the rent, the butcher and 
the baker?” At regular intervals, six-monthly or annually, 
we took the keenest interest in the report of an accountant 
on these all-important questions. He did not know if the 
Incorporated Society could boast of any banner with a strange 
device; if they had one, he would suggest their device should 
be ‘‘Efficiency and Reliability.’’ Those were the general 
characteristics of accountants as they knew them, and also of 
the respect in which they were held by the business world. 
It was natural with the greatly increased demand for 
accountants that they should group together in societies 
to look after their common interests and to secure on behalf 
of their clients training and efficiency among their members. 
Several societies had been formed for that purpose in living 
memory. The leading societies in Ireland were the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors and the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. The proposed scheme of registration 
of accountants in Ireland, including both Northern Ireland 
and the Free State, contemplated that the status of both 
should be taken as the basis for qualification and the model 
to which all future accountants wishing to register should 
endeavour to attain from an educational standpoint. These 
two leading societies would, he had no doubt, work hand in 
hand together in order to increase the efficiency of their 
members and to help the business people of Belfast and 
throughout Ireland to regain that prosperity which they all 
so much deserved. (Applause.) 


Joy or AN ACCOUNTANT. 
Mr. Artraur Couiins (Member of the Council of the Society), 
in responding, said he was sent there by the President of the 
Society, who was unable to be present himself. He went on 


‘to say that he appreciated very much what Mr. McMullan 


had said. No one would welcome the revival of trade and 
industry in the British Empire, including that most important 
part, Northern Ireland, more than the accountancy profe<sion. 
It was too often suggested that the accountancy world was in 
for a good time no matter what the state of trade might be, 
and that they could even thrive on the misfortunes of the 
firms that went down. That legend should be exploded, 
but it persisted. It was heartbreaking to an auditor to find 
depression in trade and having to present an unsatisfactory 
balance-sheet to his client, whereas it was a source of joy to 
be able to present a satisfactory statement to those who 
asked his advice. (Applause.) They had maintained for 
many years past the most cordial relations with the Chartered 
Institute and with the professors of Law and Medicine, and 
looking round that table one would almost think it was a 
delegate conference associated with members of the Bar. 
They were happy to have as their guests the leaders of the 
legal profession in Northern Ireland, and when the report 


of that gathering was presented to the Council of the 
Society in London they would be proud to think that such 
distinguished gentlemen as the Attorney-General and so 
well known members of the Northern House of Commons 
as Mr. William McMullan and Mr. Hanna had been present 
to do honour to the Society. (Applause.) Mr. McMullan had 
referred to the ancient character of their profession, but their 
Society had only been established since 1884; yet he could 
not imagine any decent banking concern in Babylon without 
an auditor to sign its balance-sheet. Proceeding in humorous 
mood, Mr. Collins said that banking must certainly be very 
ancient, for they found it stated in the Bible that “ Paul 
lodged with one, Simon, a tanner!’’ (Laughter.) Wherever 
an accountancy body was established, either at Home or in 
the Dominions, it was important to realise that they were not 
out to enhance the financial advantage of their membership ; 
their principal object was to maintain a high standard of 
integrity and morality in their profession. He was deeply 
impressei by the earnestness of th: words of the Attorney- 
General and by the spirit in which this part of the Empire 
was conducting its affairs. In England they watched with 
the deepest sympathy not only the progress of their own 
Society but the efforts being made by those who took up 


the responsibility of the government of Northern Ireland. He 


congratulated them on their success. (Applause.) Of course, 
there was always criticisms of governments, but destructive 
criticism was useless, whereas constructive criticism was 
helpful. In conclusion, Mr. Collins, on behalf of the 
Parent Society, congratulated the Belfast District Society 
most cordially on its success, and wished them continued 
prosperity. 
Trostep By THE PuBLIc. 

Mr. A. A. Garrett, B.A., B.Se. (Secretary, Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), also responded to 
the toast. Dealing with the work of the profession, he 
referred to the responsibilities of an accountant to his clients 
and to the public—responsibilities of a moral character, 
though not free from personal and financial liability. 
He was grateful to express his recognition of the work of the 
members of the Society in Northern Ireland, and paid a tribute 
to their advice and co-operation in the discharge of his duties 
as Secretary. They had built up and maintained, through 
their members, the reputation of the Society, whose designation 
“Incorporated Accountant” was sanctioned by the Courts, 
recognised by Parliament and trusted by the public. He had 
noted with interest the suggestion of Mr. McMullan for a 
device for the Society. He (Mr. Garrett) ventured to remind 
those present that in 1907 the High Court of Justice in 
England had pronounced the Society’s diploma to be an 
indication of reliability and integrity. By its organisation, 
its corporate intelligence, its statesman:hip and lofty ideals, 
the Society, with the bodies of Chartered Accountants, had 
created a body of public opinion which reposed great 
confidence in the accountancy profession. (Applause.) The 
Society was a repository of wide experience in commercial, 
financial and economic matters, and its opinion was 
frequently sought on these questions. Concluding, 
Mr. Garrett paid a tribute to the devotion, zeal and 
friendship of those charged with the interests of their 
Society in Belfast and Northern Ireland. 


Mr. James Boyp proposed ‘*The Legal Profession,” and 
Mr. Joun McGonrean, K.C., Mr. G. B. Hanna, M.P., and 
Mr. Joszrn I. Donacay (President, Incorporated Law Society 
of Northern Ireland), responded. 


The toast of ‘*Our Guests" was proposed by Mr. F. ALLEN 
(Vice-President), and was replied to by Mr. J. H. Rosn, 
K.C., M.P., and Prof. Luoyp Dopp. 
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Actucastle & Bistrict Society ot 
Incorporated Accountants. 


DINNER AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

There was a notable gathering of members of various 
professions at a dinner held at the Station Hotel, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, on December 7th, 1926, under the auspices of this 
Society. 

Mr. Ricuarp Sara, F.S.A.A., presided, and the principal 
guests were :—The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Councillor Arthur W. Lambert, M.C.) ; The Sheriff 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Councillor R. 8. Dalgliesh): Mr. 
Thomas Keens, F.S.A.A., President, Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors; The Mayor of West Hartlepool 
(Councillor A. Hyde); Mr. A. M. Oliver, 0.B.E., Town Clerk, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Mr. H.W. Stanton, 0.B.E., Town Clerk, 
West Hartlepool; Mr. Herbert Shaw, D.L., M.Com., B.A., 
J.P., Secretary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Chamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. H. M. Halisworth, O.B.E., M.A., M.Com., Professor of 
Economics, Armstrong College; Mr. R. W. Cave, Official 
Receiver, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Mr. J. R. Roberts, Clerk to 
Justices, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Mr. Alderman J. W. Boanson, 
J.P.; Mr. R. H. Hodgson; Mr. J.M.Baily,M.A., LL.B.,O.B.E.; 
Mr. C. M. Murray-Ainsley, M.A., LL.B.; Mr. Alderman J. W. 
Wilson, J.P., President, West Hartlepool Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. N. H. Patterson, President, Sunderland Chamber 
of Trade: Mr. Wm. Priestley, 0.B.E., Secretary, Sunderland 
Chamber of Trade; Mr. Joseph Robinson, Chairman Retail 
Section, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mr. A. A. Garrett, B.Sc., B.A., F.C.1.8., Secretary, Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. Kindred institutions 
were represented by Mr. W. R. Ormonde, F.C.A., President, 
Northern Institute of Chartered Accountants; Mr. W. Rose, 
F.C.A., Hon. Secretary, Northern Institute of Chartered 
Accountants; Mr. W. W. Gibson, Hon. Secretary, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Incorporated Law Society ; Mr. W. A. Ellis, M.A., 
President, Sunderland Law Society; Mr. J. H. Smith, 
President, Hartlepool Law Society; Mr. W. R. Harrison, 
Hon. Secretary, West Hartlepool Law Society; Mr. F. L. 
Dowsland, Hon. Secretary, N.E. Coast Association of Chartered 
Secretaries; Mr. A. Dent, President, the Insurance Institute 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Mr. H. P. Hall, Hon. Secretary, the 
Insurance Institute of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Mr. F. G. Thew, 
President, Newcastle-upon-Tyne Stock Exchange, and Mr.J.R. 
Raine, Hon. Secretary, the Institute of Bankers, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Centre. H.M. Inspectors of Taxes were represented 
by Mr. H. W. Slatter, Mr. A. E. Lacey, Mr. B. Peatfield, 
_ Mr. R. Horsburgh, Mr. A. Taylor, and Mr. W. P. Sawyer. 
District Societies were represented by Mr. Geo. A. Marriott, 
F.S.A.A., President, Manchester; Mr. Chas. Hy. Wells, 
F.S.A.A., President, Sheffield; Mr. Chas. R. Whitnall, F.S.A.A., 
President, Liverpool ; Mr. J. R. Johnson, F.S.A.A., President, 
Birmingham; Mr. A. Walton, F.S.A.A., President, Yorkshire ; 
Mr. A. E. Piggott, F.S.A.A., Hon. Secretary, Manchester ; 
Mr. H. Reynolds, F.S.A.A., Hon. Secretary, Bradford ; 
Mr. Edmund Lund, President, Cumberland and Westmorland, 
and Mr. R. 8S. Duthie, A.S.A.A., Hon. Secretary, Cumberland 
and Westmorland. 

The Cnarrman gave the toast of ‘‘The King,” and next 
proposed the health of ‘‘ The City and County of Newcastle.” 
He said they were naturally proud of the metropolis of the 
North and of the river which attracted ships flying the flags 
of all nations. The Newcastle Society was honoured by the 
_ presence of many distinguished guests, amongst whom would 
be noticed Mr. E. Darnell, who for 48 years was treasurer of 
the city. 


Captain Arraur Lampert, M.C. (Lord Mayor of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne), responding, said that as Deputy-Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Corporation he realised it as most 
important that men trained by the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants should be required to have the very highest 
qualifications for the work entrusted to them. In present 
times careful financial and administrative ability could save 
the community thousands of pounds, just as inefficiency might 
be responsible for wasting the ratepayers’ money. ‘‘I think,” 
he added, *‘ your Society is doing most valuable work in 
providing for us men of experience in accountancy, many of 
whom specialise in corporation finance.” 

Mr. R. 8. Daueurss (Sheriff of Newcastle-upon-Tyne), also 
responded. He said it was the duty of everyone who could to 
help in securing an early return to prosperity in all trades and 
industries. Orders for ships meant orders for steel plates and 
for joinery work. Also it followed that if industry flourished 
there would be the greater need for trained accountants. 
‘*T have been many things in my life,” he added in 
conclusion, ‘‘and nowI am the 527th Sheriff of this city— 
although I may not look it.” 

Mr. J. M. Baty, M.A., LL.B., O.B.E., next proposed the 
toast of ‘‘The Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors.’’ He said that not so long ago accountancy was 
carried on in the most archaic way. There were Government 
departments which worked on the tally system. But, about 
18 years ago, when the Companies (Consolidation) Act was 
passed, the science of accountancy came into its own. The 
London Directory of 1799 showed that there were only 
eleven accountants in the City. In 1824 the number had 
increased to 78, and now the Society had 4,600 members. 
The great aim of the Society wag to extend the status and 
efficiency of the accountancy profession, and he felt confident 
the Society could be trusted to do its duty in that way. 
As he had stated, the Society was an infant by comparison 
with the organisations of other professions, such as medicine 
and the law. In those older organisations there were 
powerful central bodies in control, and he thought one great 
need of the accountancy profession was the institution of a 
central body, which, working in close co-operation with the 
District Societies, would strengthen its power throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Tuomas Keens’ Repty. 

Mr. Tuomas Keens, F.S.A.A., President of the Society, who 
was greeted with cheers as he rose to respond, said that figures 
were very interesting material to work upon. He noticed 
that recently Sir Josiah Stamp had said: ‘‘ America has a 
motor car to every six people and this country has only one 
car to every forty people. What if we could say we have an 
accountant to every six people?’’ Heaven forbid that such a 
state of affairs should come to pass, he added amidst general 
laughter. The Sheriff of Newcastle had stated that he was 
the 527th Sheriff of the city. ‘‘ Well, I claim to hold the 
oldest audit appointment in the British Isles,’’ added 
Mr. Keens, ‘for I am auditor to the Verderers of the New 
Forest, and I am about the 800th in succession.” Their 
Society had 4,600 members. That in itself was a fact for 
congratulation, but it was a far greater source of congratulation . 
to know that those numbers represented quality as well as 
quantity. They hoped for additions from time to time, but 
those additions must be through the door of examination, 
and they expected from their members a very high standard 
of conduct and discipline. To become a member of a 
professional society which had received the approval of the 
High Courts of Justice was a compliment in itself, but it 
was also a tremendous responsibility. Referring to other 
societies Mr. Keens said there were certain differences of 
method. For instance, they differed from other societies 
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because they themselves had a world-wide qualification, and 
they could take articled clerks outside the country. Again 
they differed in regard to admission, which under certain 
circumstances was possible without articles; but they called 
for a very high standard of training and examination—nine 
years minimum service, and that service was most strictly 
scrutinised. They claimed that it was not aclosed profession. 
They asked for training, experience, knowledge and character, 
but imposed no artificial barriers whatever. On those grounds 
alone they claimed that the new societies were unnecessary 
and redundant. In conclusion, Mr. Keens briefly sketched 
the future policy of the Society. He paid a high tribute to 
the work done by the District Societies, and he appealed to 
all Incorporated Accountants to support the District Societies 
in every way. 

Mr. T. R. G. Rowsanp, F.S.A.A., Vice-Pre-ident of the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and District Society, briefly proposed the 
toast of ‘‘ The Guests,’’ to which the Mayor of West Hartlepool 
and Mr. Herbert Shaw, of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Chamber 
of Commerce, responded. The latter said he had always 
conceived the greatest admiration for members of the 
accountancy profession, who must of necessity be specialists. 

Mr. W. M. McKenzie, F.S.A.A., proposed the toast of 
‘«« Kindred Institutions,’’ to which Mr. W. R. Ormonde, F.C.A., 
President of the Northern Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
briefly replied. 

Mr. Greorce A. Marriotr proposed the toast of ‘‘ The 
Chairman,’’ who in acknowledging expressed his acknow- 
ledgments to the work of Mr. John Telfer, the Hon. Secretary, 
in arranging the dinner. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ DISPUTE SETTLED. 


The case of Lark v. Garratt, reported in our October issue, 
which related to a Chartered Accountant’s practice at 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth, was mentioned to Mr. Justice 
Astbury in the Chancery Division last month. The plaintiffs, 
Albert Ernest Lark, Bernard Walker and Arthur Seymour 
Hamilton Dicker, carried on business in partnership under 
the style or firm of Lovewell, Blake & Co. The defendant 
was Austin Garratt. 

Mr. Campion, K.C., for Mr. Garratt, explained that the 
parties had come to terms. The action was against Mr. 
Garratt, who was a retired partner of Lovewell, Blake & Co., 
for breach of’ covenant not to carry on business as an 
accountant within a radius of twelve miles of Lowestoft. 
An interim injunction was granted in the Vacation Court 
on September Ist, which restrained the defendant from 
carrying on business within the restricted area, and that 
injunction of course had been observed, and the parties had 
now arrived at terms. He asked his Lordship to dissolve 
the injunction, so that Mr. Garratt would be at liberty to 
carry on business at Lowestoft and surrounding country 
freely and without any interference, but, of course, not to 
canvass the clients of the partnership. 

Mr. Buckmaster, for the plaintiffs, said he had had an 
opportunity of discussing the terms, and he agreed with what 
Mr. Campion said. 

His Lordship: All you want is dissolution of the partner- 
ship and a stay of the action on the terms which will be 
endorsed on counsels’ briefs. 

Mr. Campion said his client was now under no restriction 
to take clients in the district hitherto covered by the 
injunction. 

His Lordship: That does not interest me, but it may 
interest him. 

Mr. Campion said another action, which was by Mr. Garratt 
against the partnership, was in the list of causes. That 
would be discontinued, and the whole litigation was thus 


disposed of. 
His Lordship made an order in the terms agreed. 


MUNICIPAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Evidence of Mr. F. Ogden Whiteley, F.S.A.A., 
and Mr. Arthur Collins, F.S.A.A. 


Evidence on behalf of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants (Incorporated) was given by Mr. F. Ocpren 
Wnurrerey, F.S.A.A. (City Treasurer of Bradford and a 
Past-President), and Mr. Arruur Couns, F.S.A.A. (Secretary 
of the Institute and formerly City Treasurer of Birmingham), 
before the Treasury Committee, on Municipal Savings Banks, 
on December 17th, 1926. 

Lord Brapsury, Chairman of the Committee, presided. 

Mr. Warretey and Mr. Cox.ins pointed out that the chief 
financial officer of nearly every town of importance and of 
many of the counties was a Fellow of the Institute, while in 
addition there were 310 Associates—qualified members of the 
staffs of chief financial officers -and 200 elected honorary 
members, being members of local authorities and mostly 
chairmen of finance committees. 

In the first place they felt it desirable to say that different 
considerations came under notice in different towns, and there 
would probably be cases where the establishment of municipal 
savings banks might be regarded as injurious to a town’s best 
interests. Where suitable facilities existed in a town for 
the encouragement and the fullest exercise of thrift, and 
where the controlling authorities were working harmoniously 
with the local authorities, the establishment of municipal 
competition in the form of a savings bank might be objected 
to. On the other hand, competition in a might be 
good for everybody concerned. 

The position was, however, different in towns where facilities 
for thrift were not already provided, or where they fell short 
of the reasonable requirements of the population. In these 
cases they considered that the experience of the Birmingham 
Municipal Bank was now sufficiently long and satisfactory 
under varied conditions of industry to show that a case could 
be made out for entrusting more general powers to municipal 
authorities for the establishment of municipal savings banks. 

‘* We are of opinion,” they said, ‘‘ that such a bank should 
be established over a fairly wide area, so as to form a broad 
base of operations and to spread risks as widely as possible 
in the event of difficult times arising. It is therefore suggested 
that municipal banks might be established in towns where 
the population is not less than 150,000, or where towns and 
districts in combination furnish an aggregate population of 
not less than 150,000. 

‘‘Hitherto attempts by other authorities to secure 
municipal savings banks have failed, the Parliamentary 
Committee view, it is understood, being that the Birmingham 
powers had not then been operative sufficiently long to 
afford a sure guide, and that great caution had to be 
exercised in extending the Birmingham provisions to any 
other town, especially towns smaller than Birmingham. 
Since these decisions were given, however, the Birmingham 
bank has added considerably to its experience and has 
justified itself under adverse industrial conditions.’’ 

The witnesses proceeded to indicate certain broad principles 
upon which, in the view of the Institute, municipal savings 
banks should be founded. They were of opinion that the 
establishment of such banks should not be regarded as having 
for its primary object the raising of money for municipal 
capital expenditure, but rather the provision of facilities for 
the exercise of thrift under the best and most remunerative 
conditions with reasonable’ facilities to the local authority for 
making such use of a part of the accumulated funds. They 
thought a municipal savings bank should be entitled to obtain 
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within the range. of trustee securities the best possible return 
on its investments consistent with safety, and that upon any 
funds lent to the corporation the bank, as the lender, should 
receive the same rate of interest as a private lender to the 
corporation. 

They also thought that no indirect subsidy should be given 
to the bank in the form of free accommodation or service, 
and that while the rate of interest allowed to depositors need 
not be restricted to the same rate of interest as paid by Post 
Office or other savings banks, it should nevertheless be such as 
to leave a sufficient margin when deducted from the rate of 
interest earned by the deposited funds of the bank to save 
the working expenses when the bank had become properly 
established. 

Further, they were of opinion that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the savings bank would have behind it the guarantee 
of the municipality, it would be necessary in investing the 
funds of the bank to follow the usual practice of other banks 
and exercise such care and caution in arranging investments 
as would ensure the bank carrying liquid assets sufficient to 
meet any emergency, such as an unexpected “run” on the 
bank. The greatest importance ought to be attached to the 
psychology of the small investor of savings, who was most 
sensitive to anything touching his fears for the security of 
his capital. The cautious and conservative policy followed 
by the best trustee savings banks could therefore be 
advantageously followed by municipal banks, in order not 
only to secure and maintain the public confidence, but to 
take no risks of injuring the whole of the agencies catering 
for thrifty people. 

Finally, they thought it should be recognised that in towns 
where a municipal savings bank was established in favourable 
circumstances it was probable that for the first two or three 
years the standing charges of the bank would not be covered 
by the income, represented by the difference between the 
interest paid to depositors and the interest earned by the bank 
on invested funds. But a municipal savings bank should, 
after a short period, be self-supporting, any profit being 
devoted to strengthening the financial position of the bank. 


Mr. Whiteley and Mr. Collins were then questioned by the 
Chairman and members of the Committee for two and-a-half 
hours. Replying, Mr. Whiteley stated that in his opinion the 
powers to establish municipal savings banks should not be 
granted by private Bills upon the application of individual 
corporations, but a General Enabling Act should be passed, 
which might be adopted by any corporation with a population 
of 150,000 or more without the consent of any Government 
Department. It might, however, be made a condition of the 
establishment of banks in towns with a population less than 
150,000 that the consent of the Treasury or the Minister of 
Health should be first obtained. He was of opinion that 
there should be a margin to cover working expenses of 
4 per cent. to 1 per cent. between the interest earned by 
the investments of the bank and the interest paid to 
depositors. 

When asked whether he thought it was desirable for the 
deposits of all municipal savings banks throughout the country 
(when established) should be lodged in a central pool—for 
example, the National Debt Commissioners—for investment, 
as in the case of the funds of trustee savings banks, he said he 
was perfectly sure municipalities would not consent to any such 
procedure. But there might be no objection to moneys being 
invested through a central agency if it were clearly understood 
that the central body acted only as agents, and that the 
local authority determine the character of the investments 
and the terms and conditions on which the money was 
invested. 


Correspondence. 


PROPOSED CHARTERED AND INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS’ SUPERANNUATION AND 
PENSIONS ASSOCIATION. 

To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 

Srrs,—We have had under consideration for some time 
the institution of a pension fund for our own employees. 
We understand there are several private schemes at present 
in existence, and although most of them are admirable of 
their kind, those we have examined do not, in our opinion, 
exactly suit our requirements. We believe that a 
superannuation fund for the benefit of the profession as 
a whole, on the lines indicated in the enclosure, will not 
only be a solution to our difficulty, but also may assist in 
solving similar difficulties with which some of our colleagues 
may be confronted. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the advantages of a 
superannuation fund from both employers’ and employees’ 
points of view. The benefit to the employer in the increased 
goodwill of his employees are the sense of security which 
an employee under such a scheme would feel, are perhaps 
the most important. To those who faintheartedly raise 
objections to such a scheme on the grounds of difficulties 
in administration, caused by cessation of employment in 
cases where clerks leave the profession to take up commercial 
and other outside posts; or the necessity of an initial 
provision of a large capital sum for the payment of pensions 
to elderly employees approaching retiring age, we would 
reply in general terms that the question of the principle 
should be settled before considering such objections, which 
are questions of detail. 


The compulsory provision of pensions by comparatively 
recent legislation is limited to those employees who come 
within the scope of the National Health Insurance scheme. 
Thus, generally, the most valuable employees are left without 
provision. In any event it appears obvious that a State 
pension of 10s. per week at 65 years of age is wholly 
inadequate. It is thought that the railway companies’ and 
Local Government Boards’ superannuation schemes might 
be used as examples in drawing up something entirely 
satisfactory and acceptable to the profession. 


If you view the idea favourably, we suggest that the 
feeling of the profession be ascertained by the inclusion in 
the Year Books of a circular briefly setting out the scheme 
and asking all firms to write to the Secretary on or before 
a certain date, signifying approval or disapproval. 

If, however, you consider that the scheme is more properly 
within the province of the Benevolent Fund Committee, we 
shall be pleased if you will forward these notes to them 
for consideration. — 

Yours faithfully, 


Middlesbrough, CHIPCHASE, WOOD & CO. 


1.—Name. [ENCLOSURE. ] 


‘*Chartered and Incorporated Accountants’ Super- - 
annuation and Pensions Association.” 


2.—Membership. 
(a) ‘* Full” members: all Chartered and Incorporated 
Accountants in practice. 


(b) Associate members: all Chartered and Incorporated 
Accountants not in practice. : 


(c) Staff members: all employees, including articled 
clerks of practising Chartered and Incorporated 
Accountants above the age of sixteen years. 
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3.—Management and Control. 

President and Council, elected by votes of members in 
manner similar to Institute and Society. Every practising 
Chartered and Incorporated Accountant joining the 
scheme to have one vote. 

4.— Objects; 

(a) To provide and accumulate a superannuation fund 
for the provision of pensions for persons employed in 
the profession. 

5.—Registration. 

A limited ,»ompany registered under Companies 
Acts—an association not for profit—each member to 
guarantee 1s. Number of members unlimited. 

6.—Members’ Subscriptions. 

Something quite nominal and sufficiently small to 
attract every employee. 2s. 6d. per annum (full), 
2s. per annum (associate), 1s. per annum (staff) would, 
it is thought, provide sufficient to cover working expenses. 
In many offices the employer would, in all probability, 
pay the annual subscriptions of the whole of his staff. 

7.—Annual Contributions. 

Actuarial advice would have to be taken on the 
question of the contributions of employers and employees 
necessary to provide the desired benefits. 


**RESIDENCE” OF A LIMITED COMPANY AND 
INCOME TAX. 


To the Editors Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. 


Srrs,—In concluding your comments on Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s 
judgment in the case of Todd v. The Egyptian Delta Land 
Company you state: ‘‘If this judgment is allowed to stand it 
practically means that all idea of escaping assessment by 
control from abroad must be abandoned.’’ With such a 
statement I am in complete agreement, but would venture to 
add that as foreign companies with offices in this country 
have equally to comply with certain statutory requirements of 
this country, then they too must be held to be ordinarily 
resident in this country and as residents liable for British 
income tax on all profits arising, no matter where earned. 


Considering industrial recovery is entirely dependent 
upon our regaining and maintaining our former valuable 
invisible export trade, it is most disquieting for those possessed 
of a knowledge of the ultimate calamitous consequence to that 
trade to learn that, if Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s decision is 
upheld, the further trade-destroying consequence which 
would surely result therefrom is ‘‘a consequence which to 
many will hardly be cause for regret.” 


For many years past I have endeavoured to get my fellow 
citizens to realise the destructive side of our present income 
tax system, but I am afraid with no other result than 
considerable expenditure of time and money. 


Perhaps the enclosed copy of a lecture, issued in pamphlet 
form, may interest you. Among other points the lecture 
deals very fully with the extreme folly of taxing at the 
source the very basis of our commercial supremacy, 
namely, foreign business controlled from this country. 
I am afraid, however (as I mention on page 23), that the 
desire to tax the foreigner is too great an obsession to be 
overcome, and therefore in my opinion there is nothing that 
will settle the present unemployment question but wholesale 
emigration. ; 

Yours faithfully, 
London, E.C.4. G. O. PARSONS. 
(We thank our correspondent for the pamphlet referred to, 


being a copy of his address on ‘Income Tax in relation to 
Unemployment.”’—Ebs., I.4.J.] 


Loss of 


Profits Insurance and 
its Application. 


A Lecrvure delivered before the members of the Yorkshire and 
Birmingham District Societies of Incorporated Accountants by 


Mr. R. G. KNIGHT 
(of The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, 
Limited, Liverpool). 

Mr. Knicnt said: A well known saying declares that 
** Insurance is the handmaid of Commerce.” I would like to 
add that profits insurance is its guardian angel, or perhaps I 
should say it desires so to be. It may not be generally 
realised that the annual amount of material loss by fire in 
Great Britain is something like £12,000,000—that is, the 
amount of direct fire waste. It would be interesting to know 
what the indirect loss amounts to—viz, the loss of business, 
loss of contracts, loss of employment, loss through the devotion 
of labour and energy to reconstructive work, which otherwise 
would have been available for productive purposes. No 
estimate of such loss through fire is obtainable; the ground is 
too extensive to explore, its ramifications too involved to deal 
with the matter in the aggregate, but it is not difficult to 
realise that it must be indeed great, and in a real measure it 
must adversely affect our national economic resources. 

Now this £12,000,000 of direct annual fire loss is largely, if 
not wholly, made good by insurance, for fire insurance may 
be said to be universally known, appreciated, and applied 
(although not always adequately), but the after-affects loss— 
the loss of earning power through the suspension or inter- 
ference of business by fire—is not made good by insurance in 
the same way; far from it. Why? do weask. Because loss 
of profits insurance is not yet universally known and 
appreciated. There are of course many firms who have already 
seen to it that the earning power of their business is covered 
by insurance no less securely than are the buildings and their 
contents, but there are also a great many who have not 
yet done so. 

Now “profits” insurance may be said to protect not 
only ‘‘income’’ but in some measure ‘capital ’’ also, for 
when the earning power of a business is destroyed its capital 
value diminishes; indeed, profits insurance has been rightly 
designated the ‘life insurance of a business.’’ It extends 
its protecting arms to the multitude of holders of industrial 
shares whose chief concern is the uninterrupted receipt of 
looked-for dividends; to such what bitter news is the cold 
statement (none too rare) that ‘‘ owing to the unfortunate fire 
which seriously interrupted our business we are reluctantly 
compelled to withhold the payment of our usual dividend 
this year’’; or ‘‘ that the usual dividend must be materially 
reduced.” The statement may bear a more sinister tone. 
It sometimes begins : ‘‘ The failure of the company appeared 
to be due to a fire which destroyed, &c., &c.’’; and so the 
dismal tale could be repeated. No profits, no dividends, no 
employment, and a life long effort destroyed in a night 
through a little careless act, or an accident, that set something 
burning. ‘Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 
It is, I hope, not sacrilege for me to make use of this 
quotation, although of course the words were used in quite a 
different setting, but it aptly expresses the thought I wish 
to convey, viz, that a little fire may have serious and 
far-reaching consequences. For instance, a fire in an engine 
house, or say destroying a building in which some preparatory 
process was carried out, may cause a total cessation of 
business although comparatively little material damage was 
done by the fire. 
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Enough has been said, I think, to illustrate the need for 
loss of profits insurance, and I hope to justify my presumption 
in thinking the subject is one that deserves your serious 
consideration. Profits insurance—in its present form—was 
introduced about the beginning of the present century, but 
the last few years have seen a great development of it, both 
in this and other countries, and no doubt it is only a question 
of time before it is generally realised that, so far as industria] 
risks are concerned, fire insurance is not complete without 
a profits policy. The term ‘ profits ” insurance implies more 
than the insurance of net profit, for it would be of little use 
to pay to an insured the amount of the net profit he has 
lost through the fire, and leave him to face a host of standing 
charges which, although they had ceased to be earned, had 
still to be paid. The result would be, he would in all 
probability have nothing left, except perhaps a balance on the 
wrong side. Loss of profits insurance means the insurance 
of annual net profit and standing charges (termed profits). 
There is nothing ambiguous about it; the terms are clearly 
definable and the insurance amount ascertainable. 


The term ‘‘ consequential loss” is sometimes used for this 
class of insurance, but it is a phrase I think somewhat mis- 
leading as it suggests an insurance against any kind of loss 
caused by fire. In the United States it is called ‘ Use and 
Occupancy,” and on the Continent ‘‘ Chomage”’ insurance, 
these contracts differing materially in several respects from 
the one usually issued in this country. I propose to deal with 
the subject under three headings: (1) The Insurable Amount, 
(2) The Period of Indemnity, (3) Loss Adjustments. 


1.—It is important to have a clear understanding of the 
amount insurable under a loss of profits policy, and it is here 
that a proposer is well advised to obtain the advice and 
guidance of his accountant. 


Net profit means the profit resulting from the trading of the 
insured after proper provision has been made for all fixed and 
other prior charges, all capital receipts and accretions and 
outlay properly chargeable to capi.al and depreciation. 


Standing charges means those charges which in the event of 
the cessation of, or interference with, the business by fire, 
would not cease to be payable or to accrue, or be reduced 
proportionately to reduced turnover. 


The following may be taken as a typical example of 
standing charges: interest on debentures, mortgages, loans 
and bank overdrafts, rent, rates and taxes, salaries of 
permanent staff and wages of skilled employees, directors’ 
and auditors’ fees, travelling expenses, insurance premiums, 
advertising, depreciation of plant and machinery, &c., and 
in order to include unspecified incidental charges it is usual 
to add an item called ‘‘sundry maintenance charges,” the 
amount of which, however, is limited to 5 per cent. of the 
total specified standing charges. I would like to make one 
or two comments on the question of standing charges —you 
are sure sooner or later to have to deal with it. It might be 
argued, why insure rent, rates and taxes? If the premises 
were destroyed by fire these charges would at once cease. 
Well, they may or may not, but assuming they would, it 
must be remembered that a large percentage of fires are not 
‘** burn outs” (that is to say, the premises are not rendered 
wholly untenantable, although the businees may be seriously 
interrupted), and it is therefore necessary to take a broad view 
and include all those charges which would not be reduced in 
proportion to the reduction in trading. Again, it is some- 
times a little difficult to determine exactly what proportion 
of the wages bill or salaries should be insured. If the fire 
' caused a total cessation of business perhaps few of the staff 
would remain. Here again we must consider the effecis a 


partial interruption of business would have, and so it will 
be seen that for the purpose of insurance those expenses 
of the business which* would not diminish after a fire 
proportionately with diminished turnover are an insurable 
standing charge. Bad debts in the ordinary way are not an 
insurable standing charge, but if an amount is-written off 
annually as provision for bad debts such amount can then 
be included as a standing charge. In like manner the amount 
written off for depreciation of machinery and plant is a 
standing charge (but the amount recoverable applies only to 
such machinery and plant not destroyed by fire. It is 
interesting to note that rent is better insured under a profits 
policy than under a fire policy, for the latter only pays for 
rent when the premises are rendered untenantable, while 
under a profits policy rent, like all other standing charges, 
is payable on reduction in turnover, be it total or partial. 


To be fully covered the sum insurable is the annual net 
profit and all standing charges of the business. The figures 
may be taken from the last year’s accounts, or if profits 
fluctuate from year to year they may represent the average 
amount of twoor more years. It may, however, be necessary 
to provide for an increasing profit arising from an expanding 
business, or where the business is emerging from a long 
period of trade depression into more prosperous times. In 
such cases the sum insured can be based upon the results 
of a period immediately preceding the fire—say three, six or 
nine months (providing it is not a seasonal business) ; i.e., it 
may be the annual equivalent of the profits for the period 
chosen, ‘There are, of course, some cases where past results 
do not provide a suitable basis upon which to determine the 
insurable amount for the ensuing year, and in such cases 
the sum insured may be the estimated annual net profit for 
the current financial year (based upon results from business 
in hand or anticipated) added to the annual sum of the 
standing charges of the business—usually a known quantity. 
Where the sum insured is based upon an estimated trading 
profit for the current year there is, of course, the possibility 
that the actual profits earned during the year may fall short 
of the estimated amount—which would mean there had 
been over insurance—and as the insured cannot recover, in 
the event of a claim arising, more than he has lost through 
the fire the company will agree to muke a refund of the 
over-paid premium within certain limits. 

You may ask: Why so much elasticity in determining the 
amount to be insured? Why not agree upon an amount and 
stick to it without qualifications? The answer is: a loss of 
profits policy, like a fire policy, is a contract of indemnity, 
and if you are going to give an indemnity you must, as near 
as it is possible, find some tangible evidence of the amount at 
risk, and provide accordingly. Profits insurance may be said 
to be based upon the assumption that, in the absence of clear 
evidence to the contrary, the profits of the business would, but 
for the fire, have. been equal to that earned in the period 
agreed upon anterior to the fire, or as indicated, by the evidence 
in hand during the period of indemnity, as the case may te. 
This is a reasonable aud equitable assumption, and one that 
has been found to operate to the mutual satisfaction of both 
insurer and insured. I have dealt at some length with this | 
question of the insurable amount, as it is here that the 
accountants’ advice and guidance is often needed and is being 
increasingly sought, and a clear understanding of it may mean 
much to the insured. 


There is one other point I must refer to before passing on. 


The sum insured must represent the annual net profit and 
standing charges whether the period of indemnity is twelve 
months or less. Policies are often issued with nine or 
six months indemnity, but us the term of insurance is a 
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twelve months contract the sum insured must represent the 
profits (net profit and standing charges) for a year. 

If, however, the period of indemnity desired exceeds twelve 
months, then the sum insured must represent the profits for 
the maximum period of indemnity (i.e., the sum insured under 
a policy with eighteen months indemnity would be the profits 
for eighteen months). A policy may be effected to cover 
standing charges only; i.e, leaving net profit out altogether. 


2.—The period of indemnity means the period during which 
compensation is to be paid for the loss sustained in consequence 
of the fire, not exceeding so many consecutive calendar months 
from the date of the fire. The proposer must state what 
period of indemnity he desires when completing a proposal. It 
may be any period from three months to two or three years 
if necessary, according to the nature of the particular business 
concerned, and will be determined by the proposer’s estimate 
of the time required to reinstate his business aftera fire. It 
will, of course, be realised that reinstatement of business does 
not mean merely the reinstatement of building or plant 
destroyed by fire, but the restoration of turnover to the normal. 
In the case of a factory, or other premises containing plant 
and machinery, or where a seasonal trade is carried on, the 
period of indemnity required might be twelve months or more. 
On the other hand, a business with little or on machinery, or 
having stock and premises not difficult to replace (such as a 
retailer, or stores, or a merchant) six or nine months indemnity 
might be deemed sufficient. So whilst the term of the 
insurance contract remains an annual one, the period of 
indemnity after any fire granted thereby varies according 
to the period elected by the proposer when effecting the 
insurance, as also does the rate of premium charged. 

Before leaving the question of indemnity period, I would 
like to make it clear that where the period of indemnity is 
less than twelve months it does not mean the insurance 
company’s maximum liability is limited to a pro rata proportion 
of the amount insured, i.e., if the period of indemnity is six 
months the company’s liability would not necessarily be 
limited to one half the sum insured. 

Take the case of a seaside hotel, where the profits for the 
year are earned in five or six busy months. A fire occurring 
in, say, the beginning of June might bring about a total loss, 
and the insured would recover during the period of indemnity 
(viz, six months) the full amount of the annual profits 
insured. There are many other cases where the proportion of 
profits earned in certain months of the year are much heavier 
than they are in other months; indeed, it is unusual to find 
each month contributing a pro rata proportion to the annual 
sum of the profits. It is, therefore, important to remember 
that the basis of settlement and the measure of the loss 
sustained is the shrinkage in turnover during the period of 
indemnity in consequence of the fire. 

3.—I now come to the important subject of ‘‘loss 
settlement” under a profits policy. It is in many respects 
largely a matter of accountancy, or, rather, work for the 
insured’s accountant, in as much as it usually involves the 
extraction from the firm’s books and the compilation of 
figures relating to net profit, standing charges, turnover, and 
increased working costs. Let us take an ordinary standard 
policy insuring annual net profit and standing charges based 
on the last financial year against loss through reduction in 
turnover by fire. There are, of course, many variations of the 
standard for measuring the loss sustained other than turnover, 


- but we will commence with a turnover basis. As profits are 


derived from turnover, any shrinkage in the latter reflects a 
corresponding reduction in profits; consequently, if the insured 
is paid his usual percentage of profits on the lost turnover 
resulting from the fire he will be compensated for his loss. 


Now the policy provided for two contingencies that may 
arise after, and in consequence of, a fire, one or both of 
which would bring about a loss of profits. First, the loss 
sustained as shown by the shrinkage in turnover due to the 
fire, and second, the additional working expenses which the 
insured has had to incur in order to minimise the shrinkage 
in turnover. The first principal clause of the policy, known 
as clause A, reads as follows: ‘‘ The company will pay 
to the insured the loss of profits sustained during the 
period of indemnity in consequence of such interruption or 
interference, but not exceeding the ascertained percentage 
of the amount by which the turnover for such period is, 
in consequence of such interruption or interference, reduced 
below the amount of the turnover for the corresponding period 
in the twelve months immediately preceding the fire.”’ 

The wording appears at first somewhat involved and 
redundant, but it will be found explicit and simple on a 
little more acquaintance. Let us put it into operation. The 
sum insured under the policy is, say, £10,000, and the 
period of indemnity twelve months. A fire occurs, and the 
business is interrupted for a period of nine months. 

The following facts are then ascertained :— 

(1) That the turnover for the twelve months immediately 
preceding the fire was £100,000, making the percentage 
of the sum insured to this figure 10 per cent. 

(2) That the said 10 per cent. is not in excess of the 
percentage of the profits (net profit and standing charges) 
in the last financial year preceding the fire to the 
turnover for that period. 

(3) That the standing charges specified in the policy 
continue to be payable without reduction during the 
period of indemnity. 

(4) That, in consequence of the fire, the turnover 
during the period of indemnity has fallen short of the 
turnover for the corresponding period in the twelve 
months preceding the fire by £54,000. There being no 
special circumstances existing either before or after the 
fire to make such comparison of turnover inequitable to 
either party concerned, the loss of profits sustained and 
recoverable under clause A of the policy is, therefore, 
10 per cent. of £54,000, namely, £5,400. 

Now we come to the second principal clause of the policy, 
known as clause B, which reads as follows: “The company 
will pay to the insured ‘such sum as the insured shall 
necessarily pay in consequence of such interruption or 
interference for increase in cost of working for the purpose 
of maintaining during the period of indemnity a turnover 
not exceeding that of the corresponding period in the twelve 
months immediately preceding the fire.’” 

The insured, in order to minimise the interruption of his 
business, has incurred additional working expenses (such as 
obtaining and fitting up temporary premises, extra labour, 
special purchases, advertising, getting work done elsewhere, 
&c., &c.), and, subject to two qualifying conditions, he is 
entitled to recover under the terms of the policy the amount 
so spent, which otherwise would be tantamount to a loss of 
profits. The first of these two conditions is that the amount 
of increase in working expenses claimed must not be greater 
than the additional sum the company would have had to pay 
had no much increase in expenses been incurred. The reason 
for this condition will be obvious. The second condition 
is that in the event of the sum insured being less than the 
total net profit and all standing charges of the business in the 
last financial year, the company will only pay a ratable 
proportion of the increase in working expenses. The object 
of this condition is to make clause B of the policy ‘* subject 
to average,”’ or in other words, if the insured has only 
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insured a part of the profits of his business he cannot expect 
the company to bear the whole of the extra working expenses 
incurred to maintain all his profits. Having then applied 
these two conditions, we find that the total of the extra 
working expenses incurred to maintain turnover is £1,600. 
So that the insured’s loss can be set out as follows :— 


(1) The loss of profits sustained through £ 


shortage in turnover due to the fire .. 5,400 
(2) The amount of the extra working expenses 

ineurred in consequence of the fire .. 1,600 

Total loss £7,000 


These two items together not being greater than the 
company’s liability—had the business been entirely suspended 
during the period of indemnity—the insured is entitled to 
claim the sum of £7,000. It should be noted that the insured 
does not have to wait until the close of his financial year 
to obtain settlement of the loss; this is done directly the 
business has ceased to be interrupted by the fire, and the 
company will make payments on account monthly, if desired. 


This, then, is the operation of an ordinary standard policy 
where the basis of comparison is the results shown in the 
twelve months immediately preceding the fire. There are, 
however, many cases where such a basis is unsuitable, for 
instance, a business which is expanding year by year, or 
which is emerging out of a period of depression (a condition 
which I hope and expect will presently apply to many firms). 
For all such cases a policy can be suitably prepared so that it 
will provide a real indemnity in the event of loss. 

To mention a few variations: A business with an increasing 
turnover could have as a basis the turnover of the past twelve 
months plus the percentage of increase shown by comparing 
the turnover during that period with the turnover of the 
preceding twelve months; or again, if it is not a seasonal 
trade, the annual turnover could be taken to be twice the 
turnover of the six months immediately preceding the fire, or 
four times the turnover of the three months, and so on; or 
where there is suitable evidence available the basis of 
comparison could be the estimated turnover, i.e., the turnover 
which would have resulted during the period of indemnity 
had the fire not occurred. It should be remembered, 
however, that where effecting an insurance which makes 
provision for an increasing turnover, it is necessary that the 
sum insured should include the anticipated increase in profits, 
so that the full and proper percentage of profits to turnover 
shall be recoverable in the event of loss. 

The thought nfay have crossed your minds that a basis of 
adjustment such as I have outlined is too arbitrary and narrow, 
and does not allow for extraneous circumstances and unex- 
pected happenings (such as the disastrous coal strike we are 
unhappily still experiencing, or a material alteration in wages 
affecting selling prices, lock outs, public holidays, &c.). Now 
a loss of profits policy is a contract of indemnity, and provided 
there is a full insurance it should be so operated that the 
insured shall be indemnified for the loss sustained in conse- 
quence of the fire. It is therefore laid down in the conditions of 
the policy that in adjusting the amount of the loss due 
allowance shall be made by way of addition or deduction in 
respect to turnover (or other standard employed) which, having 
regard to any exceptional circumstances affecting the business, 
ougit to be made. In other words, the adjustor must 
ascertain what is the actual shortage resulting from the fire 
and not from other causes. 

I should like just to summarise this pvint (it is important) 
by saying that, although the policy describes a mutually 


must not be construed as being a ‘‘ valued policy’’; by this, I 
mean, a policy under which the amount payable is ascertained 
by a purely arithmetical calculation and nothing more. The 
opening declaration of the policy is clear and explicit, ‘‘ the 
company will pay to the insured the loss of profits sustained, 
&e., &c.,” and goes on to define its conditions in respect of 
over-insurance and under-insurances, but its main purpose is 
the ascertainment of the loss sustained by the fire, guided 
usually by past experience of the business, and, where possible, 
having regard to present and future prospects. 


We will now consider a few cases where a more suitable basis 
than turnover is applicable. First, take the case of your 
cotton or woollen and worsted mills (spinning or weaving). 
A simple and equitable basis of adjustment is to pay one-fiftieth 
part of the sum insured per week for each week of total 
stoppage of the mill, and in the event of a partial stoppage a | 
ratable proportion of such weekly amount calculated in 
accordance with the number of spindles or looms—as the case 
may be—capable of being used, falls short of the number in 
use at the date of the fire. Where both spinning and weaving 
is carried on, a suitable basis is ‘‘ productive wages,” i.e., the 
wages paid to productive employees, because the shortage 
in productive wages paid in consequence of the fire is a real 
measure of the loss of productive capacity. This basis is also 
suitable to large engineers. Again, there are many businesses 
that have a unit of output which provides a suitable basis for 
measurement of production. A brewery with its unit of a 
barrel of malt liquor of 36 gallons, a flour mill with its sack 
of 280 lbs., a paper mill with units of a ton of paper, an 
electric generating station producing electrical energy in units 
of 1,000 watt hours, gas works in units of 1,000 cubic feet or 
one therm, a colliery with its output of coal in tons, and so on. 
The advantage of having a unit of output basis to work upon, 
instead of turnover, is that the question of prices do not enter 
into it, and we have a simple standard of measurement to deal 
with. In all other respects, the principle involved and the 
operation of the policy is the same as I have outlined in detail 
where the basis is turnover. 


I would like to refer to one or two special items that 
sometimes appear in a profits policy. The wages of ordinary 
workpeople are not as a rule regarded as a standing charge, 
because these employees would be dispensed with if, after a 
fire, there were nothing for them to do; but the employer may 
be under an obligation to pay to them one or two weeks’ 
wages in lieu of notice, and it is therefore permissible to 
insure under a separate item of the policy an amount 
representing the wages for one or two weeks as desired, 
a special rate being charged for this item. In the same way 
an item may be included to cover fines which the proposer 
may be legally liable to pay for breach of contract or for late 
or non completion of orders in consequence of the fire. 
Profits policies can in certain cases be extended by payment 
of an additional premium to include loss arising from the 
interruption of business through electrical breakdown, riot and 
civil commotion, and breakdown of engines and machinery, 
separate policies being issued in some of these cases. 
Ordinarily the term ‘‘ fire” under a profits policy includes _ 
lightning and explosion of gas used for light, heat or power, 
and steam boiler and economiser explosions, so that the 
cover is of wider range than that granted under an ordinary 
fire policy. 

You may perhaps like me to make some reference to the 
premium charge for a loss of profits poticy. The rate for each 
particular risk is based upon the net fire rate paid for the 
insurance of the contents of the premises under the ordinary 
fire policy, and varies according to the period of indemnity 


agreed upon formula for ascertaining the loss sustained, it 


desired. If the period of indemnity is six months, the profits 
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rate is the net fire rate plus 10 per cent., for nine months 
indemnity the fire rate plus 30 per cent., and for twelve 
months indemnity the fire rate plus 50 per cent. If the 
premises are protected by sprinklers a special and additional 
discount is allowed under the profits policy. It is not, I find, 
generally understood that the premium paid under a profits 
policy is allowed by the Inland Revenue authorities as a 
charge upon the business, and therefore not subject to tax 
provided the firm give an undertaking to bring into account 
for assessment all sums recoverable under the policy in 
payment ofaloss. The effect of this is that the actual cost 
for profits insurance is reduced by the amount of tax saved 
on the premium paid, so that the expenditure required to 
protect the earning power of the business against the risk of 
fire—which ever threatens to destroy it—is comparatively 
small, and I venture to think that few prudent business men 
would not desire to have their business protected on these 
terms if and when the matter is clearly laid before them. 
It is, I think, merely a question of time for it to become a 
generally recognised principle that it is in the interest of all 
concerned that the profit earning power of a business should 
be insured, just as its capital (in the form of buildings, 
machinery and stock) is insured. 

I notice from time to time in the reports of annual meetings 
that some enlightened shareholder will get up and ask the 
chairman the pertinent question: ‘‘Are the shareholders’ 
dividends insured against loss by fire?”” Whether the answer 
is “yes” or ‘“‘no” depends, I suppose, very largely on the advice 
that has been given to those concerned with the welfare of the 
business. It is because I know that the advice and guidance 
of the members of your distinguished profession is being 
increasingly aud appropriately sought in this matter that 
I welcomed the opportunity of briefly addressing you on the 
subject. Wewho are concerned in the underwriting of insurance 
business, so necessary, nay indispensable, to the trading 
community of this country, and throughout the world, and 
you who steer that trade on a clear and steady course, may 
justly feel that we are rendering a service of no small value to 
the industrial life of the nation and to the maintenance of its 


economic prosperity. 


Aotts, Leicester, Derby, Lincoln and District 
Society of Incorporated Accountants. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of this Society was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Leicester, on December 3rd, 1926. 

The Prestpent (Mr. J. N. Nutt, F.S.A.A., Derby) was 
in the chair, supported by the Mayor of Leicester (Alderman 
Walker), Mr. Thomas Keens, F.S.A.A. (President, Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors), Captain Waterhouse, 
M.P., Mr. H. A. Pritchard (Town Clerk of Leicester), the 
President and Secretary of the Nottingham Chartered 
Accountants’ Society, the President of the Leicester Society 
of Chartered Accountants, the President of the Leicester Law 
Society, and other influential gentlemen. 

After the toast of ‘‘ The King’? had been honoured, 

Alderman E. Hartow, F.S.A.A. (Nottingham), proposed 
“The Houses of Parliament,” and said that in his younger 
days there were only two parties in the country, but three 
in the House. The third party was the Irish Party, who 
blocked English legislation at every turn. In his opinion the 
country was not properly represented owing to three-cornered 
contests, which often allowed the minority vote to return a 
member. There should be something done to avoid this, 


but none of the parties seemed prepared to take the matter 
in hand. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Warernouse, M.P., in reply, suggested that 
Alderman Harlow'’s complaint was not the fault of the 
Government but was due to the electors. He suggested 
that at the next election they might do what they did to 
him at his last election—return their candidate with a clear 
majority over both parties. (Laughter.) It was stated that 
the House of Commons was a place of wind. He did not 
believe it; but there was 4 story about a man who had 
two windmills, and pulled one down because he thought 
there was not enough wind for both. (Laughter.) There 
was a good deal of pulling the windmills down in the 
House of Commons. The crucial time in the House was 
in April and May, when the Budget would be introduced. 
Everybody was doleful except one of the learned professions. 
If taxes were increased, people flocked to that learned 
profession to see how they might be paid. If taxes were 
decreased, they rushed to know exactly how they could reap 
full advantage from the reduction. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. H. A. Prircnarp (Town Clerk of Leicester), proposing 
the toast of ‘*The Society,” remarked that a statement or 
a report signed by a properly qualified accountant was now 
accepted without question or comment almost everywhere, 
and it was a great compliment to the profession. 

’ Mr. Toomas Keens, F.S.A.A. (President of the Society), 
responded, and said the proposer of the toast had stated 
that accountants’ certificates were received without comment. 
His certificates were not usually received quite that way. 
(Laughter.) He understood that state of affairs was not 
likely to obtain in future. He attended a dinner a few 
evenings before, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that actuarial science was such that they could now say 
with positive accuracy what the population of this country 
would be in 70 years. Sir Josiah Stamp followed the 
Chancellor with the statement that, on those lines, he 
imagined in a few years there would be no certificate of 
past profit, but a certificate of future profit, based on theory 
and probability. Referring to the Society, Mr. Keens said 
that it was a matter of congratulation that they had now 
4,600 members, and the qualifications were such that they 
showed the very highest standard of proficiency. (Applause.) 

The Cxarrman, giving the toast of ‘‘ The Municipalities of 
Nottingham, Derby and Leicester,” said that the public owed 
a great debt of gratitude to those professional and business 
men and women who devoted so much of their time, energy 
and brains to public work on municipal bodies. (Hear, hear.) 

The Mayor or Letcesrer replied, and said there was 
more need to-day for accountants and auditors than ever 
before, and they were certainly performing a very great 
and important business. 


PRESENTATIONS. 

At this stage Mr. Keens, on behalf of the members, presented 
a silver tea tray to Alderman Harlow, F.S.A.A., in recognition 
of his Presidency of the District Society from 1910 to 1926. 

Mr. Kerns also presented a silver cigar box to 
Mr. Frederick A. Prior, F.S.A.A., who was Honorary 
Secretary of the Society from 1919 to 1926. 

Mr. H. T. Miuuman, F.S.A.A., proposed “‘ The Guests,” and 
Mr. H. Purr (Secretary, Chamber of Commerce) responded. 


THE SOCIETY’S EXAMINATIONS. 
The attention of candidates, District Societies and coaches 
is drawn to the fact that the next examinations will be held on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, May 2nd, 3rd, 


4th and 5th, 1927. LS» 
Syllabus of the examinations can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, 50, Gresham Street, London, E.C., or from 


any of the Secretaries of District Societies. 
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Society of Incorporated Account- 
ants and Auditors. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS, NOVEMBER, 1926. 


Passed in Final. ye 
Order of Merit. 

Tompson, Frepertck Artaur, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, Board 
of Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.C.2. 
(First Certificate of Merit. Disqualified for Prize by 
age limit.) 

Kempson, Ernest Artrour, H.M. Ins 
2nd District, 37, Hare Street, Woolwic 
(Second Certificate of Merit and Prize.) 

Bickerton, Hersert Epwarp Stanpen, County Accountant’s 
Department, Middlesex County Council, Guildhall, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. (UVhird Certificate of 
Merit and Prize.) 

Arxinson, Dorts Marsorm, Clerk to J. H. Henderson 
(Charles H. Wilson), 7, Greek Street, Leeds. (Mourth 
Certificate of Merit.) 

Alphabetical Order. 

Aryar, Argun K. Supramani, B.Com., Clerk to K. S. Aiyar 
& Co., 65, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Baxer, ArtHur Rosert, Clerk to Spicer & Pegler, Bartlett 
House, 9, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 

Barrett, CHartes Wittiam, Clerk to Gillespie Brothers 
& Co., Charing Cross House, 29a, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 

BartFiz.p, Isaac, Clerk to R. R..France (R. R. France & Co.), 
22, Park Row, Leeds. 

Boarp, Witu1am AuFrep, Clerk to H. M. B. Ker (Stiling, 
Ker & Duckworth), The Mart, Bridgwater. 

Bosworth, Ernest Howarp, Clerk to E. R. Carr & Co., 
11, Bowling Green Street, Leicester. 


Bramatu, Bertram, Clerk to Davies & Crane, Hoghton Street 
Chambers, Hoghton Street, Southport. 


Burkitt, Sranuey Francis, Clerk to Tansley Witt & Co., 
Old Serjeant’s Inn Chambers, 5, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


BusHELL, JosEpn Joun (Maurice J. Bushell & Co.), 12 & ‘18, 
Bow Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, Practising 
Accountant. 


Carter, Wiui1am Henry, Public Trustee Office, Kingsway, 
_ London, W.C.2. 

Causey, Harotp Witrrep Berry, Clerk to E. Judson Mills 
(E. Judson Mills & Co.), 45, Fleet Street, Torquay. 

Cueyney, Leonarp Frank, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Town Hall, Southport. 

Cutnc, Ronatp Netson, Clerk to W. J. Ching, Princess 
Chambers, 8, Sussex Terrace, Princess Square, Plymouth. 

Couurns, Bertram St. Jonn, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., 11, [ronmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 

CorBIsHLeyY, Pup, Clerk to Moore & Smalley, 9, Chapel 
Street, Preston. 

Crome, Rozert, Clerk to T. Harold Major, 4, Royal Arcade, 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Davies, Eric, City Treasurer’s Department, The Council 
House, Birmingham. 

Dey, Joun Fraser, Clerk to Cole, Dickin & Hills, Sardinia 
House, Sardinia Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

Epwarps, Haypn, Clerk to Percy H. Walker (Percy H. Walker 
& Co.), 4, Park Place, Cardiff. 

ExverstonE, Lestiz Freeman, Clerk to Bennett, King & Orton, 
7, St. Martin’s East, Leicester. 

Erseripeg, Reeinatp Artuur, Clerk to Woolley & Waldron, 


tor of Taxes, 
, London, 8.E.18. 


FavuLKNER, CHARLES Henry, Clerk to Bateman Bros., 26, 
St. Petersgate, Stockport. 


Fennett, Wriiu1aM Gerorce, Clerk to W. B. Keen & Co., 
23, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Fercuson, Herpert, Clerk to Soddy Bros. & Co., 25, 
Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 

Fraser, Huexu Duncan, Clerk to A. C. Churchill (Bolton, 
Wawn & Co.), 48, West Sunniside, Sunderland. 

Frencu, Pair Grorce, Clerk to Henry Portlock & Co., 
186, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

Gate, Hensert Cuanues, Clerk to A. T. Keens (Keens, Shay, 
Keens & Co.), Greenhill Chambers, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Gisss, Grorce Ernest, Clerk to Frank C. Bevan & Co., 
Exchange Buildings, Swansea. 

Grsson, Frepericx, Clerk to T. Harold Platts (Forrest, Son 
& Platts), 32, Union Street, Birmingham. . 

GLENDINNING, ArcHIBALD Doveuas, City Chamberlain’s 
Department, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Goopurr, Frank THorogoop, Clerk to J. Harold Penfold, 
Belfast Chambers, 62, East Street, Brighton. 


Goopwin, Freperick Wi114M, Portland Chambers, Chuich 
Street, Longton, Staffs., Practising Accountant. 


Grauvt, Istpore, B.Sc., Office of Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments, Luisenstrasse 33, Berlin. 

Greeson, Ricuarp, Borough Treasurer’s Department, Town 
Hall, Southport. 

GreEnwoop, AntHur, Clerk to Edward Clough, Masonic 
Buildings, Cooke Street, Keighley. 

Havuiwewt, Cuaries Everyn, Clerk to E. 8S. Hare (Solomon 
Hare & Co.), 6, St. Stephen’s Avenue, Bristol. 


Hansotia, Pestonst Cowass1, B.Com., Clerk to Sorab 8S. 
Engineer & Co., Morarbhoy Buildings, 45, Apollo Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

Hits, Ernest Jonny, Clerk to Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., 

11, George Street West, Luton. 

Hountiey, Artuur Freperick, Clerk to G. A. Armson, 95, 

High Street, Lewisham, London, S.E.13. 

Je.tey, Doveras Harry, Clerk to F. Kilby (Kilby & Fox), 

Drury Chambers, Northampton. 

Jones, Ernest, Clerk to Price, Waterhouse & Co.,* National 

Bank Building, James Street, Liverpool. 

Kerevan, Sipney ALAN Cow.ey, Exchequer and Audit Depart- 

ment, Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. 


Kennepy, ArcHIBALD Duncan, Clerk to Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
3, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


Ler, Auuan, Clerk to Rhodes & Stringer, 31, Manor Row, 
Bradford. 


Lisrer, Cecrt Percy, Clerk to W. G. Hall (Buckley & Hall), 
National Provincial Chambers, Silver Street, Hull. 


Lupton, Sypney Gerorcr, Clerk to H. L. Walmsley, 40, . 
Ainsworth Street, Blackburn. 


McDonap, James Haroup, Clerk to W. H. Jack & Co., 38, 
Bath Street,. Glasgow. 


Mann, Sranuey Victor, Clerk to W. G. Hall (Buckley & Hall), 
National Provincial Chambers, Silver Street, Hull. 


Mirra, Kast Sankar, B.A., Clerk to J. W. Barratt & Co., 
19a, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


Mouxiock, Aubert, Clerk to Alfred G. Deacon & Co., Equitable - 
Buildings, 13, St. Ann Street, Manchester. 


Munn, James Arruur, City Treasurer’s 
The Council House, Birmingham. 


Niven, Tuomas Eric, Clerk to Thomas Smith & Sons, National 
Bank Buildings, 135, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


Norris, Lionet Matcoum, Clerk to Evatt & Co., French Bank 
Buildings, D’Almeida Street, Singapare. 


Ormiston, Norman Goopwin, Clerk to T. & J. L. Tunstall 


Department, 


6, Portland Street, Southampton. 


& Co., Bewsey Chambers, Warrington. 
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Paeprvata, Kartkosap Nusservans1, B.Com., Clerk to A. 8S. 
Madon & Co., Watson Hotel Buildings, Esplanade Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Paymaster, DaansisHaw Rarangr, B.A., LL.B., Clerk to S. B. 
Billimoria & Co., 113, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Payne, Frank Worrsy, City Treasurer’s Department, 
Guildhall, Bath. 

Pearce, Epwarp Ewart, Clerk to H. E. Sweeting, Charles 
Street Chambers, 4, Charles Street, Cardiff. 


Popay, Jack Martin, Clerk to Newsome, Thwaite, Brown 
& Co., 59-61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Paice, Vivian, City Treasurer’s Department, The Council 
House, Birmingham. 


Pursey, James Saore, Clerk to Leslie D. Malpas, Upper 
Hinton Chambers, Upper Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 


RavciirFe, Harouip, Clerk to C. Hewetson Nelson, Robson 
& Co., 43, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

Reto, Cuartes Wiiu1am, B.Sc.(Econ.), Exchequer and Audit 
Department, Victoria Embankment, London, E.C. 4. 
RorHWwELL, Jack, Treasurer’s Department, Stretford Urban 
District Council, Council Offices, Old Trafford, 

Manchester. 

Roy, Nripenpras Krisna, M.Sc., Clerk to H. G. Clarke 
(Muir, Moody & Co.), 20, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 

Samvexs, Couin Arruur, Clerk to W. D. Goatly (W. D. Goatly 
& Co.), 11, Old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C.2. 

Sarkar, NarenpranatH, M.A., Clerk to S. R. Batliboi & Co., 
9, Grant’s Lane, P.O. Bowbazar, Calcutta. 

Saunpers, Reornatp Wiii1am Newman, Clerk to Walter 
Holman (Holman, Foxcroft & Jackson), 11, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

Scorrecp, Lionet Percy Jonn Arxtns, Clerk to Scampton, 
Brown & Meadow, 28, Market Street, Wigan. 

Scott, James ArcHrBaLp, Depute Town Chamberlain, 
Kilmarnock. 
Smupson, Freperick Avan, Clerk to W. H. Grigg & Perkins, 

36, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

Surrn, James Haroun, Clerk to Simon Jude & West, 10, 
Cook Street, Liverpool. 

Smirn, Parrick Georce JosepH, Clerk to P. J. Purtill 
(Purtill & Co.), 16, College Green, Dublin. 

Smirn, Srpney, B.Com., Clerk to David Smith, Garnett 
& Co., 61, Brown Street, Manchester. 

Sowersy, Ropert Wii, Clerk to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., 11, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 

Squires, Norman Sranuey Towers, Clerk to Stephenson, 
Smart & Co., Queen Street Chambers, Peterborough. 

Srarre, Laurens Happon, Clerk to Percy E. Slack (Silversides, 
Slack & Barnsley), 44, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 

Taytor, Epwarp Wiiu1am Tuomas, Clerk to Allnutt, Bradfield 
& Co., 17/18, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 

Tessrer, Ertc Norman, Clerk to Tessier, Son & Randall, 
279, Borough High Street, London, S.E.1. 

Tomas, Cates Wrtu1am, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Municipal Buildings, Rotherbam. 

Tomuinson, Ricuarp Austin, Clerk to G. W. Spencer 
(Geo. W. Spencer & Co.), 10, Bush Lane, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Wess, Haroup, Clerk to Russell & Co., Local Rees, 189, 
Parallel Street, Smyrna. 

WestsoroucH, ArtHuR Sroart, Clerk to S. J. Dudbridge & 
Sons, 8, Lansdown, Stroud, Glos. 

Wartre, Epmunp Reay, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Town Hall, South Shields. 

Wuirnam, Harotp, Borough Treasurer’s Department, Town 
Hall, Halifax. 

Warriey, Witu1aM James, 1, Gladstone Street, Bingley, 
Practising Accountant. 


Wiup, Witt1sm James Rircutme, Accountant’s Department, 
Meiropolitan Water Board, 173, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C.1. 

Witxtnson, Leonarp, Clerk to Armitage & Norton, Bank of 
Liverpool Chambers, Bradford. 

Witson, Josepn Ley, Clerk to R. T. Warwick (W. T. Walton 
& Son), 3, Scarbro’ Street, West Hartlepool. 

Woop, Frep, Clerk to Armitage & Norton, Station Street 
Buildings, Huddersfield. 

Wray, Ricaarp Wiiu1am, Clerk to T. & H. P. Bee, 13, Chapel 
Street, Preston. 


Summary :— 
4 Candidates awarded Honours. 
91 Candidates passed. 
126 Candidates failed. 
1 Candidate disqualified. 


222 Total. 


Passed in Intermediate. 
Order of Merit. 


Dornan, JosepH, Clerk to Muir & Addy, 7, Donegall Square 
West, Belfast. (First Place Certificate. Disqualified for 
Prize by age limit.) 

Bowyer, Samuet Jonn, A.C.A. (Baxter, Bennett, Bowyer 
& Co.), Bath House, 57/60, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C.1, Practising Accountant. (Second Place Certificate. 
Disqualified for Prize by age limit.) 

Brinove, Tomas, Borough Treasurer’s Department, Town 
Hall, Bolton. (Third Place Certificate and Prize.) 


Alphabetical Order. 


Apams, Freperick, Clerk to R. A. Slipper 
& Co.), Bridgeway House, Bridge Koad, 
London, W.6. 

Artiss, Srpney Roserr, Clerk to Edward Blinkhorn (Edward 
Blinkhorn, Lyon & Co.), Bank Chambers, 69, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3. 

Averspacu, Joet, Clerk to George J. Gradon (George Gradon 
& Co.), 43, Gower Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

Baker, Donatp Wituiam, Clerk to C. Perey Barrowcliff 
= Percy Barrowcliff & Co.), 55/57, Albert Road, 

iddlesbrough. 

Bassett, Cepric Henry Barker, Clerk to W. Oldfield, 
1, Welford Road, Leicester. 

Braven, Errot Georee, Clerk to Owen Partridge & Co., 109, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

Braysaaw, Witrrep Syoney, Clerk to H. Swarbrick (R. 8S. 
Dawson & Co.), 11, Cheapside, Bradford. 

Brooke, Joun, Clerk to W. H. Shaw & Sons, Market Place, 
Dewsbury. 

BurrerrieLpD, Jonn, Clerk to J. E. Ramsdale (Groome & 
Ramsdale), 4, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

Buxton, SypNey Hersert, Clerk to S. Garner (Willett, Son 
& Garner), 49, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

CampsBett, Henry, Clerk to Martin Shaw, Leslie & Shaw, 
2, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

Cuampers, Kenneta Ernest, Clerk to R. B. K. Leys 
(Stephenson, Smart & Co.), Queen Street Chambers, 
Peterborough. 

Cuarman, Amy, Clerk to A. E. Evershed (A. S. & A. E. 
Evershed), 51, High Street, Guildford. 

Cuarnock, Herman Georer, Clerk to J. Smith (Smith & 
Hayward), 2, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

Cottins, Frank Matcoum, Department of the Official Receiver 
in Companies Liquidation, Board of Trade, 33, Carey 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 


®. A. Slipper 
ammersmith, 
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Cooper, Leonarp Cuarzes, Clerk to Philip E. Farr, 26, Budge 
Row, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 

Crooks, Neviuue, Clerk t>» Shirley March (Shirley March 
& Co.), 1, Halford Street, Leicester. 

Curtis, Cuartes James, Clerk to Franklin, Wild & Co., 
42/45, New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

Daroowatta, Naprrsa#a Arpesutr, Clerk to Gharda, Davar 
& Co., 49, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Davies, Francis Henry, Clerk to Darke, Robson & Batty, 
146, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

Dornan, ArtHur Bernarp, Borough Treasurer's Department, 
Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton Hill, London, 8.W.2. 

Drinkwater, Samuet Rosert, Clerk to T. B. Scattergood 
& Co., 125, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

Durex, Artaur Haron, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., 5, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 

Euus, Joan, Clerk to Harold Foulston, 55, Foster’s Buildings, 
High Street, Sheffield. 

Farrent, WittiuM, Clerk to W. B. Sievwright (Moir, Wood 
& Co.), 3, Kinnoull Street, Perth. 

Fawn, Currrorp Ernest, Clerk to Derbyshire & Co., Wheeler 
Gate, Nottingham. 

Finpine, Stanuey, Clerk to A. Ednie (McPherson, Timmins 
& Ednie), 7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 

Freminc, Ropert Francis, Clerk to F. Woolley (Woolley 
& Waldron), 6, Portland Street, Southampton. 

Fiercuer, Herpert Cuartes, Clerk to T. M. Jamieson 
(Carter & Co.), 16, Dame Street, Dublin. 

Foster, Atpert Epwarp, Clerk to S. Barnes, Bryant & Co., 
188/9, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Garratt, Joun Witrrip, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, Telephone 
Buildings, Woodville Road, Altrincham. 


Garraway, Cyrit Srantey (Blakey & Co.), High Court, High 
Street, Sheffield, Practising Accountant. 


Guosu, Pasrrra Kumar, B.Sc., Clerk to Tarmaster & Co., 
11, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 


Grips, DupLey Epwyn, Clerk to George J. Gradon (George 
Gradon & Co.), 43, Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Gipson, Davin, Clerk to John Brown & Lewis, Chichester 
Buildings, 16, Chichester Street, Belfast. 


Gosryn, Leonarp, Clerk to A. E. Woodington (Woodington, 
Bubb & Co.), 5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Grant, Donatp Lewis, Treasurer’s Department, The Council 

_ House, Birmingham. 

Grayson, George Henry, County Treasurer’s Department, 
East Riding County Council, County Hall, Beverley. 


Gross, Cram Berti, Clerk to A. R. Green (A. E. Green 
& Co.), 100/106, Moorgate Station Chambers, London, 
E.C.2. 


Hawt, Lesure, Clerk to A. T. Keens (Keens, Shay, Keens 
& Co.), 11, George Street West, Luton. 


Hamitron, Doris Metteront, Public Trustee Office, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2. 

Hit, Avsert, Clerk to Haworth & Co., 4, Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 

Hrest-Kaorsep, Home Sorasst, Clerk to S. B. Billimoria & Co., 
113, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay, 


Houtann, Wavrer, Clerk to E. I. Law (A. & E. Law & Co.), 
Bridge Street, Walsall. 


Hotroyp, THomas, Clerk to Cryer & Kitchen, Old Bank 
Chambers, Keighley. 

Houin, Witutam Caares, Accountant’s Department, Barry 
Urban District Council, Council Offices, Barry, Glam. 


Hunt, Georee Wittiam, Clerk to Angus, Scott & Co., 81, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Jenkins, Harnotp Garrrita, Clerk to Haswell Bros., St. John’s 
Chambers, Love Street, Chester. 

Jones, Davio Huserr, Clerk to Thomas Mills (Brinley Bowen 
& Mills), 22, Wind Street, Swansea. 

Kine, Hector Wiit1am Cuarues, City Treasurer's Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Leicester. 

Knicut, Frank Wiiu1am, Clerk ta Henry Lawrence, Midland 
Chambers, 5, Gallowtree Gate, Leicester. 

Korxurn, Louis, Clerk to Stanley Scotter, Lloyds Bank 
Chambers, Market Place, Hull. 

Kyrxe, Arnotp Gzoree, Clerk to M. B. Crompton, 6, Warwick 
Row, Coventry. 

Leen, James Percy, Clerk to W. Eaves (Harry L. Price & Co.), 
County Bank Chambers, Tyldesley, Manchester. 

LenTett, Cart Ivor, Clerk to Albert Goodman, Sons, Pollard 
& Braybrooks, 3, Hammett Street, Taunton. 

Luoyp, THomas Ricuarp, Clerk to Thos. Smethurst & Co., 
Prince’s Chambers, 26, Pall Mall, Manchester. 

Mace, Cyrit Stanuey, Clerk to Horsley & Co., Craven House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

MarsHaut, GeorGe, Clerk to Edward S. Booth, 2, Albion 
Place, Leeds. 

MarsuHatu, Lestre, Accountant, Beddington and Wallington 
Urban District Council, Council Offices, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

Mason, Dovetas Henry, Clerk to M. Moustardier, 69, 
Downs Road, London, E.5. 

Mason, Witu1aM Freperick, Borough Treasurer’s Department, 
Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 

Meuttor, Artaur Gerorce, Accountant’s Office, Port of 
London Authority, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 
Mercatre, Lesuiz, Clerk to Remington & Massey, 46, Cherry 

Street, Birmingham. 

Miuurineton, Cart, Clerk to Perey G. Stembridge, Midland 
Chambers, 26, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

Moopy, Atec Berrranp, Clerk to Fawley, Judge & Easton, 
Parliament Street, Hull. 

Moore, Husert Gorpon, Clerk to Graves & Scase, 12, 
Clarence Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 

MvKerj1, AMARENDRA Monon, B.A., Clerk to Tarmaster & 
Co., 11, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

Nactey, Bensamin, Clerk to J. Butler, 26, East Parade, 
Leeds. 

Neat, Frevericn, Clerk to E. C. Saphin, 35, Fulwood 
House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

Nicxuixn, Setwyn Josepn, City Treasurer’s Department, 
Council House, Birmingham. 

Nixon, Joun Henry, Clerk to Herbert Wilde, Haworths 
Buildings, 5, Cross Street, Manchester. 

Ossporne, Norman Wituam, Clerk to A. Clarke Vincent 
(Vincent & Goodrich), 13, Queen Street, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.4. 

Pace, Retnautt Epwin Joun, Clerk to T. L. Judd (J. Earle 
Hodges, Wright, Judd & Co.), 40/42, King William 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Parry-Jones, Tuomas, Clerk to J. Lloyd Roberts, The Public 
Audit Offices, Carnarvon. 


Pawsex, Nort Epwarp, Clerk to E. C. Cooper (Cooper é 
Norfolk), 8, East Stockwell Street, Colchester. 


Payne, Vicror Buackuock, Clerk to J. L. Howell (Howell & 
Sons), 2, Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2. 


Penrotp, Artaur Joun, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., 5, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


Perkins, Leonarp Gites, Clerk to G. E. McCanlis (G. E. 
McCanlis & Co.), Oxford House, 9/15, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 

Pierce, Paiuie Firercner, Clerk to R. Smith, 10, Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 
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Puarrs, Frev, County Acc untant’s Office, Derbyshire County 
Council, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Piewman, THomas Lesuiz, Clerk to Thomas Keens (Keens, Shay, 
Keens & Co.), 11, George Street West, Luton. 

Pottarp, Norman Anouiss, Clerk to James Todd, 18, Birley 
Street, Blackpool. 

Pore, Crriz, Clerk to Watson & Tebbet, 24/26, Corridor 
Chambers, Market Place, Leicester. 

PoynTER, Donatp Armsrnone, Clerk to E. P. Coleman, 
88/90, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 

Price, Epwiy Horace, Clerk to T. Frame Miller (Wilde, 
Ferguson- Davie & Miller), 614, Fore Street, London, E.C.2. 

PockripGe, Lir1an Maraaret, Public Trustee Office, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 

Purcett, Frepertck Morris, Clerk to J. M. Ellworthy 
(Ellworthy, Bacon & Co.), 13, Sherborne Lane, 
London, E.C.4. 

Pyte, Barry Joan Lear, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co., 11/12, High Cross, Truro. 

Pyix, Cyriz Jonny, Clerk to T. N. Jennings (Jennings, Taylor 
& Co.), 24, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 

Rarnsow, Srpney Cuarzes, Clerk to Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., 
11, George Street West, Luton. 

Rarupone, Sypvey. Clerk to Thomas Smethurst & Co., Princess 
Chambers, 26. Pall Mall, Manchester. 

Roserts, ArrHor Francis, Clerk to Percy R. Hayes, 57a, Hope 
Street, Wrexham. 

Rozrys, Epear Leste, Clerk to D. Davies (Akenhead & Davies), 
10/12, Bank Buildings, 98, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

Roy, Apant Monan, M.A., B.Com., Clerk to Copeland & Allan, 
90, Mitchell Street, Glasgow. 

Rumine, Harotp Epwarp, Clerk to Edmonds, Clover & Jones, 
Barclays Bank Chambers, Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 

Russert, Rotanp Norman, Clerk to B. de V. Hardcastle 

*(B. de V. Hardcastle, Burton & Co.), Coventry House, 
South Place, London, E.C.2. 

Satmon, Haroitp Aquina Ciapsuaw, Accountant’s Department, 
Metropolitan Water Board, 173, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C.1. 

Sanpers, Frep, City Treasurer’s Department, Town Hall, 
Salford. 


Scorr, Freperick Ropertrson, Clerk to H. H. W. Perkins 
(Perkins, Copeland & Co.), Bolton Chambers, Eastbourne. 


Suaw, Terence Tuomas, Clerk to Joseph W. Shepherd, 
78, King Street, Manchester. 


Ste1cH, Ropert THomas Vernon, Clerk to T. H. Pawley 
(Pawley & Malyon), City House, City Road, London, E.C.1. 


Smita, Freperic Joseps, Clerk to Alfred R. Lamb, Federation 
Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 


Smirn, Ginperr Verity, County Treasurer’s Department, 
Hampshire County Council, The Castle, Winchester. 


Stewart, Grorce Geratp MvuLHoLuLanp, Clerk to J. S. Lewis 
John Brown & Lewis), Chichester Buildings, 16, Chichester 
treet, Belfast. 


Stewart, Laup Epaar (J. Newton & Co.), 55, Abington Street, 
Northampton, Practising Accountant. 


Stone, Epwarp, Clerk to A. R. Haynes (Jacob & Haynes), 
146a, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Tuomas, Oxtver Joun, Clerk to T. N. T. David (Percy H. 
Walker & Co.), 4, Park Place, Cardiff. 


Tuompson, Harotp Freperick, Clerk to C. C. Lyon (Edward 
Blinkhorn, Lyon & Co.), Bank Chambers, 69, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


Tornam, Rosert Lupron, Clerk to Wm. Robertshaw & Myers, 
Barclays Bank Chambers, North Street, Keighley. 


Tromp, Tuomas Henry, Clerk to F. J. Alban (Alban & Lamb), 
Central Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


Turnputt, Frank Simpson, Clerk to 8. R. Fuller (8S. R. 
Fuller & Co.), 39, Albion Street, Leeds. 

Turver, Arraur Ewart, Clerk to W. J. Dean (Dean & Son), 
18, Market Square, Stafford. 

Twist, Curnsert Moncrrerr, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, 
St. George’s District, 17, North Audley Street, 
London, W.1. 

Varratt, Lewis Oswatp, Finance Department, Ministry of 
Labour, Montagu House, Whitehall, 8.W.1. 

Waves, Conran, LL.B., H.M. Inspector of Taxes, 39, Milsom 
Street, Bath. 

-WaLKpEN, Bernarp, Clerk to Fred A. Fitton, 26, Brown 
Street, Manchester. 

Waker, Bernarp Hotes, Clerk to E. T. Brown (E. T. 
Brown & Co.), Gresham Chambers, Lichfield Street, 
Wolverhampton. 

Wacker, Cuartes, Clerk to M. E. Taylor (Lawrie & Todd), 
3, Granby Street, Leicester. 

Wat, Witte Stewart Guiuiver, Cleik to F. J. Alban 
(Alban & Lamb), 84, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

Waits, Pum Norman, Clerk to H. Sharp (Greenhalgh, 
Sharp & Co.), 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 

Warp, Winuiam Wautuis, Clerk to Turquand, Young & Co., 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 

Westprook, Sranuey, Clerk to Archibald Yearsley (Trotter, 
Davies & Yearsley), 27, Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

Wricut, Watrer, Clerk to Thomas Silvey & Co., Palatine 
Bank Buildings, 10, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

Wricur, Wattace WuHexvon, Clerk to Ernest Carter, 2, 
Barstow Square, Wakefield. 

Woop, Artuur Lesuie, Borough Accountant, Town Hall, 
Hemel Hempstead. 


Summary :— 
3 Candidates awarded Honours. 
125 Candidates passed. 
175 Candidates failed. 


303 Total. 


Passed in Preliminary. 
Order of Merit. 


Wuirteman, Victor, Mental Hospital Villas, Cheddleton, nr. 
Leek, Staffs. (First Place and Prize.) 


Alphabetical Order. 

AnegaRN, JonHn Wituiam, 48, Dassett Road, West Norwood, 
London, S.E.27. 

ALLEN, EpGar Oswaxp, 9, Folly Lane, Warrington. 

Auten, Eric Rownann, 6, Penistone Road North, Wadsley 
Bridge, Sheffield. 

Bautr, Water Joxun, 102, South Street, Greenwich, 
London, 8.E.10. 

Bercs, Atsert, 14, Alma Street, Barnsley. 

Briuineton, Craupe Heswatt, 54, Croppers Hill, St. Helen's, 
Lancs. 

Bowyer, Joseru, 48, Livingstone Street, Leek, Staffs. 

Britron, Eric, 16, Crompton Street, Derby. 

Botan, Jonn Reornatp Howarp, School House, East Dale 
Street, Carlisle. 

CamppetL, Ronatp Huon, 2 Flat, Sandrock Hotel, New 
Brighton, Wallasey. 

Cavacuan, Henry (Jor.), 200, Devonshire Grove, Warwick 
Road, Carlisle. 

Cuampertarn, Cuirrorp, 12, Tilbury Terrace, Elland Road, 
Holbeck, Leeds. 

Cuesworta, Watrer Henry, 125, Oswald Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester. 
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Coxseck, Cyrrit, ‘‘ Altona,’’ Moorlands Avenue, Dewsbury. 


Connor, KennetH Freperick, 3, Elgin Road, Seven Kings, 
Essex. 


’ Coutson, Ronatp, 150, Princes Road, Middlesbrough. 


Coys, James Parrtck Gasrikx, 1, Mespil Road, Dublin. 


Davies, James Water, 22, Warnerville Road, Broad Green, 
Liverpool. 

Doveuas, Carpary, 17, Pakenham. Street, Belfast. 

Downuam, Ernest Cuirrorp, 104, Lime Street, Accrington. 

Dowrick, Gaprie. MarsHaut, 13, St. Alban’s Road, 
Colchester. 

Epwanps, Water Cecri, 65, Honey well Road, London, 8. W.11. 

Exuiryorn, Stantey Frevpine, 144, Watling Street Road, 
Fulwood, Preston. 

Farrow, Artur, 18, Holderness Place, Hyde Park, Leeds. 

Forster, Tomas Cyrit, 11, Marston Road, Waterpark Road, 
Higher Broughton, Salford. 

Fypetor, Wiiu1am Water, 307, Cavendish Road, Balham, 
London, S.W.12. 

Grsson, GrorGeE, 31, Landale Road, Peterhead. 

Gipson, HueH Gtiynn, 31, Deramore Avenue, Ormeau Road, 
Belfast. 

Gren, Louis, 33, Mount Street, London, E.1. 

Gixsperc, Israrn, 38, Dunstan Houses, Stepney Green, 
London, E.1. 

Graves, ARNOLD, 233, Western Bank, Sheffield. 

GreENnwoop, Epwarp, Eafield House, Smithy Bridge, nr. 
Rochdale. 

Greenwoop, Eric ArTtHuR, Woodlands House, Warwick Road, 
Batley. 

Grecory, StanteEy Vernon, High Street, Brownhills, nr. 
Walsall. . 

Greeson, CHARLES Epwarp, 9, Willow Grove, Princes Road, 
Hull. ; 

Guiitrorp, Tuomas Jonn, Tymawr, Penyfai, Bridgend. 

Hawxkarp, Srantey, 71, Rochdale Road, East Heywood, 
nr. Manchester. 

Hitz, Roranp Drummonp, 1874, Albert Road, Farnworth, 
nr. Bolton. 

Hocan, Patrick CuristopHER Francis, 34, Tbe Manor, 
Waterford. 

Howetxi, Water Stanutey, 58, Stracey Road, Forest Gate, 
London, E.7. 

Jones, Brynmor, Hazelwood, Baclan, Briton Ferry, Glam. 

Kaneen, Wiiu1am Doveras, 2, Westminster Terrace, Douglas 
(I.0.M.). 

Keate, Hanvet, 6, Ivanhoe Road, Malin Bridge, Sheffield. 

Keen, Joun Cuarzes, 11, Tennyson Road, Harpenden, Herts. 

Keys, Frep, 11, Stranton Terrace, Roker, Sunderland. 

Kisu, Ertc, 1, Ashmore Terrace, Sunderland. 

LrversipcE, Frank, 7, Wilson Street, Workington. — 

Lrvsey, ALFRED ALAN, 19, Parliament Street, Bury. 

Lynn, Witi1aM Siang, “ Trevarno,” Kinson Road, Wallisdown, 
Bournemouth. 

McCann, Ropert, 7, Battenberg Street, Belfast. 

Mason, Wiiu1Am GoLpEeN ALFRED, 105, Bournemouth Park 
Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

Martruews, Wiiu1am, 71, Willow Bank Road, Devonshire 
Park, Birkenhead. 

Mauve, Wi.rrep, 6, Prospect Place, Prospect Street, 
Huddersfield. 

Merram, Toomas Hersert, 13, Stafford Road, Park, Sheffield. 

Moore, Wiiu1am Srvart, 20, Albertville Drive, Crumlin Road, 
Belfast. 


Naytor, Maurice, ‘ Dalesford,’’ St. Annes Road, Blackpool. 

Nicuoison, Cyriz Wiiu1aM, 37, Endsleigh Gardens, Ilford. 

Ossorne, Witu1am JouN McCavenan, 112, Tate’s Avenue, 
Belfast. 

Picxerine, Artuur Dicpy, 65, Queen's Road, Bradford. 

Piccort, ArrHur Ouiirre, 11, Angel Court, Throgmorton 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

Ponterract, Jack, Osborne House, Pudsey, nr. Leeds. 

Porter, T'nomas WitiamM, 18, Festing Street, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Ports, Wi.11aM, 45, Curtis Road, Fenham, Newsastle-on-Tyne. 

Poynter, Ernest, 212, Ribblesdale Road, Streatham, 
London, 8.W.16. 

Riney, Wiiwram, 29, Queens Place, Summerseat, nr. 
Manchester. r : 

Rosperts, Harotp CuHapiin, 102, Newcombe Street, Anfield, 
Liverpool. 

Rostns, CuirFrorp Sirsa, ‘‘ Holmlands,’’ West Mersea, Essex. 

Rosrnson, Harvey ALEXANDER, ‘‘ Malverne,’’ Lothian Road, 
Middlesbrough. 

—e Jack Srantey, The School, Bishops Stortford, 

erts. 

Rowett, ARNELL Witu1am, Crow Hall, Felling-on-Tyne. 

RussMer, Harotp Epwarp, 17, Tombland, Norwich. 

ee =< Water Reernatp, 5, The Chestnuts, Ella Street, 

ull. 

SHarpres, Cyrin, 18, Esplanade, Fleetwood. 

SHaw, Bensamin, 51, Knowles Street, Rishton, Blackburn. 

Six, Srantey Georce, 141, Manor Grove, Richmond, Surrey. 

Stnpen, ALBERT James, 85, Lowther Road, Brighton. 

Smirn, Leonarp, 16, Grange Road West, Middlesbrough. 
Smiruies, James Haroip, 146, Weaste Lane, Pendleton, 
Manchester. ; 
Srarkiz, Roperr Carter, 11, Burton Crescent, Headingley, 

Leeds. 


Suapen, LEsii£, 28, Broomhill Avenue, Keighley. 

Toze, ArtHuR Wiuu1am, 12, St. David Street, Southwark, 
London, S8.E.1. . 

Vanstone, Tomas Oswaxp, 102, Arkwright Street, Bolton. 

VauGHan, Frepericx, 231, Wellington Road North, Heaton 
Chapel, nr. Manchester. 

WEsTMORELAND, Reotnatp, 3, East Park Street, Morley, nr. 
Leeds. 

Wuire, Tuomas Crirrorp, The Cress, Sketty, Swansea. 

Wuirttey, Wiiu1aM, 48, Abingdon Street, Derby. 

Warrwe.tit, Witu1am Epwarp, 4, Osborne Terrace, Lound, 
Kendal. 

Wiis, Wiir1am Grynn, 56, Trafalgar Road, Wallasey. 

Witson, Tomas Grirritus, 33, Gill Street, Brinnington, 
Stockport. 

Wooparp, Cuartes Water, 28, Seymour Road, Hampton 
Hill, Middlesex. 

Woopineton, Jack Derex, 39, Holland Road, Kensington, 
London W.14. 

Wooprow, Haroip James, 29, Breedon Street, Long Eaton, 
Nottingham. 5 

Youne, Frepertck Brian, 4, The Brae, Western Hill, 
Sunderland. 


Summary :— 
1 Candidate awarded Honours. 
93 Candidates passed. 
67 Candidates failed. 


161 Total. 
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Bominion Produce Marketing 
Schemes. 


A Lecrure delivered before the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Students’ Society of London by 


Sin JAMES COOPER, K.B.E., F.S.AA, 


The chair was occupied by The Hon. H. P. Coxesarcn, 
C.M.G., Agent-General for Western Australia. 


The Cuarrman, in introducing the Lecturer, said: I think 
we are extremely fortunate to-night in having an opportunity 
of hearing a matter of such tremendous importance discussed 
by one so able to handle it as Sir James Cooper. Iam sure 
you know of his distinguished service during the war as 
Director of Raw Materials. The British Government also 
entrusted him with the responsible duty of Financial Adviser 
in connection with the British Empire Exhibition, and we 
Australians have a very lively sense of the great service he 
rendered in connection with the B.A.W.R.A.—that wonderful 
institution which took over the Australian wool industry when 
it was in a difficult position and, by marketing our product, 
played a not unimportant part in enabling Australia to recover 
from the difficulties of the war. To-day Sir James is acting 
for Australia also in connection with the marketing of dried 
fruits, and I am sure he is a man in whom everyone in 
Australia and here has the greatest confidence. 


Sir James Cooper said: I am aware that the subjects 
usually discussed at these meetings deal mainly with matters 
of accountancy, or with financial or legal problems which you 
meet with or are likely to meet with in your professional work. 


In addressing you this evening on the subject of ‘‘ Dominion 
Produce Marketing Schemes,” I have borne in mind that 
accountants, in addition to their professional duties, tend 
more and more to become business advisers of their clients, 
and it is desirable that each of us, one and all, should make 
ourselves acquainted with business matters, such as my 
subject, which are a part of the post-war development of 
trade within the British Empire. _ 


I say “post-war” because to my mind the real and best 
conception of our Empire has grown up or been evolved since 
the Great War. One of the very few items we have on the 
credit side of the war account is that it very forcibly brought 
home to us the fact that the peoples of the Overseas 
Dominions and Colonies were our own kith and kin, and that 
where liberty was at stake the British Empire was one. 
And whatever may have been the business or financial faults 
or mistakes made in preparing for the great British Empire 
Exhibitions of 1924 and 1925, they at any rate undoubtedly 
had the effect of educating many millions of our people here 
to the unbounded possibilities which exist for the development 
of-trade within the British Commonwealth to the advantage 
alike of the Dominion producer and the British manufacturer 
and exporter. I shall refer later to the British consumer. 


ConTRASTS in THE British Empire. 


Before we can properly visualise the significance of the 
terms “ Dominion Producer” and “ British Manufacturer and 
Exporter ” we must have before our minds some picture of 
the British Empire and of the differing conditions existing. 
Time, if nothing else, does not permit me to give facts and 
figures of the British Empire as a whole, but it will be 
sufficient for us to compare :— 


British Isles with a 
population of ap- 
proximately .. 

New Zealand ditto. 

South Africa 

Rhodesia ‘| ditto. 

S.W. Africa 

Australia ditto. 6,000,000 do. 3,153,041 do. 

Canada ditto. 8,800,000 do. 8,730,000 do. 


The British Isles have thus a population of 395 persons to 
the square mile (if England alone is taken the figure is 701), 
New Zealand 14-3, South Africa and Australia each less 
than 2, Canada 2-3, and we at once see that whereas Britain 
is a smal] country with a dense multitude of inhabitants, 
New Zealand, also small, has not one-thirtieth of our people, 
while Australia, Canada and South Africa are countries of 
enormous areas but scantily populated. 


It should next be borne in mind that out of the 48,000,000 
people in these islands only about 1,500,000 are directly 
engaged in agriculture, and we are thus a manufacturing 
people living mainly by our exports of manufactured goods. 
The Dominions are largely our opposite numbers in that their 
exports are mainly comprised of foodstuffs and raw materials ; 
wool, wheat, meat, butter and cheese, dried and fresh fruits 
being amongst the princ'pal articles we import from them. 


England sells her manufactured goods to all the world and 
buys her foodstuffs and raw materials from all the world; the 
Dominions (except Canada with 18 per cent.) purchase almost 
half of their imports from the United Kingdom, whilst the 
United Kingdom is by far their best market for their exports 
of primary products, foodstuffs and raw materials. 


48,000,000 living on 121,512 sq. mls. 
1,500,000 do. 105,000 do. 


1,700,000 do. 
(Whites) 


1,244,797 do. 


Foop Requirements v. SuPPLIEs. 

If we consider the constant daily consumption of food 
required by the 48,000,000 people of Britain, it may be stated 
on broad lines that consumption, year by year, must be fairly 
normal and could be estimated on broadly accurate lines. 
Allowance, of course, would have to be made for increase due 
to increased population; for different varieties and varying 
quantities required according to season; and also for 
variations and reductions due to such causes as prolonged 
strikes, but on the whole I think it will be agreed that the 
amount of food required to feed the people of this country is 
relatively inelastic. If, on the other hand, we consider the 
production of the foodstuffs required to feed our people, we 
are faced with the fact that production is largely seasonal, and 
liable to extreme fluctuations. .We have seasonal variations 
in supplies, which are normal from year to year; we have 
abnormal seasonal fluctuations in all countries due to good or 
bad weather, the previous season’s good or bad prices, &c. 
A low production in one country may be balanced by an 
increased production in another, and abnormal production in, 
say, the Southern Hemisphere may make up for decreased 
production in the Northern. 


The production of agricultural produce cannot be so readily 
adjusted to meet demand as the production cf manufactured 
goods, firstly because the preparation for the crops of food 
and raw materials must be undertaken so far ahead—the cost 
of production being largely incurred possibly a year or so before 
the farmer sells his produce—and next because the results of 
the producers’ efforts are so very largely subject to climatic or 
weather conditions over which he has not the slightest control. 


Small supplies with a normal demand mean high prices to 
the consumer; abnormally heavy supplies with the same 
demand often mean disastrous prices to the producer—prices 
paid to him below his costs of production—without a 
necessarily corresponding advantage to the consumer. I 
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would quote the Linlithgow Committee’s report on Fruit and 
Vegetables when they said: ‘‘ . . . . the constant pressure 
of surplus produce on a sensitive and already satiated market 
may cause prices to slump to a lower level than is sufficient 
to reimburse the grower for his costs of production and 
marketing.” * 

A valued and experienced friend in one of our Dominions 
wrote me recently:—‘‘It often happens that neither the 
producer nor the consumer receives any advantage from 
increased production or a bountiful harvest; indeed, so far 
as the producers’ interests are concerned, the greater the crop 
the greater the likelihood of a collapse in market prices.” 
In the report of the committee on ‘Stabilisation of Agriculture 
Prices” made in 1925 to the Ministry of Agriculture, it was 
stated: ‘‘ No one would deny that a favourable season .. . . 
should be an advantage to the producer and therefore a thing 
that hedesires. Nevertheless . . . it is frequently a disadvan- 
tage to the producer and a thing that he fears’? .... “It 
is true to say that there is no adequate machinery for the 
economical distribution and marketing of an exceptionally 
abundant erop.’’+ 


This committee gave several examples relating to wheat, 
cotton and hops in procf of this, which, to save time, I 
shall omit. 


Co-oPERATION OF PRODUCERS. 

Under all these circumstances it is not, I think, surprising 
that even long before the war agricultural producers in 
various countries formed themselves into organisations for 
the better production, distribution and marketing of their 
products. Denmark led the way and bas been the pioneer 
country in agricultural co-operation. Local associations of 
producers were federated into district associations, and 
district into provincia] and national, so that Danish butter is 
marketed here by one Association under one standard brand. 
Denmark is ahead of other countries in winter dairying, and 
the producers retain control of any temporary surplus. 
Ireland followed suit so far as butter production was concerned, 
through the establishment of co-operative creameries by the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. But the exceptional 
conditions arising out of the Great War changed the face of 
the world so far as agricultural co-operation was concerned. 
Everyone knows that the British Government during the war 
found it necessary to purchase and control all available 
supplies of imported food and raw materials. It purchased, 
for instance, all the exportable surplus of wool, beef, mutton, 
wheat, butter and cheese of Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, in addition to its foreign purchases of most of these. 
It also purchased jute, flax, hemp, leather, hides and skins, 
drugs and chemicals, &c., partly from the Empire and partly 
from foreign countries. There was one buyer, and mostly, 
through necessity, there was in fact one representative seller. 
For instance, the purchase of the entire wool clips of each 
season in Australia from 1916-17 to 1919-20, and the sale to 
the British Government was organised and dealt with by the 
Central Wool Committee in Melbourne. Similarly, compulsory 
wheat pools were formed in Australia for the 1915-16 crop 
and continued down to the season 1920-21 under the contro) 
of an Australian Wheat Board, voluntary wheat pools for 
marketing the exportable surplus of wheat being continued 
after that date. New Zealand also learnt its lesson of 
organisation of producers in their War sales of wool, mutton, 
butter, cheese, &c., which were marketed to the -British 
Government through central committees. The ‘single 
purchaser” has gone, but the Dominion producer saw some- 
thing of the benefits of co-operation and organisation. But 


* Interim Report, Page 47. + Page 21. 


whilst the foregoing are given as instances of co-operative 
Dominion selling organisations prompted or occasioned by 
our necessities during the war, it is the case that the general 
trend of most agricultural countries throughout the world 
since the war, and particularly since 192° has been towards the 
promotion of immense centr ‘sed co-operative organisations 
for the sale of their agriev ~»~al produce. This movement 
has been very marked in the United States of America, and I 
believe, indeed, it is to them that we owe the well-fitting title 
of ‘‘orderly marketing.”” Orderly marketing is designed to 
regulate the flow of agricultural produce from the producer to 
its market in such a fashion as to maintain regular supplies 
according to requirements and to avoid glutted mar’ sts, and 
by such regular supply in meeting requirements to avoid 
unremunerative or indeed disastrous returns to the producers. 
It is stated that at present approximately £400,000,000 worth 
of produce is annually marketed in the United States of 
America through centralised marketing associations. 


The Royal Commission on food prices in their First 
Report, 1925 (Cmd. 2390), referred to the world wide 
depression in agriculture since 1921 which had hit primary 
producers with exceptional severity, and stated: ‘until 
recently Great Britain has been buying food cheap and selling 
manufactured goods dear. While consumers in this country 
have been complaining, not without reason, of the high retail 
prices of food, wheat growers the world over have been 
complaining of the unremunerative return which they have 
received for their labours.”* They go on tosay: ‘‘at the present 
time [i.e., April, 1925] producers in Canada are 
many of them struggling to obtain a bare livelihood owing to 
the partial failure of the wheat crop, and the price of bread in 
some Canadian and American cities is about 50 per cent. 
higher than the price of bread in this country.” When the 
war-time Canadian Wheat Board was dissolved in 1920, wheat 
dropped from 2.75 dollars to 1.60 per bushel, and the price 
eventually fell to 95 cents for the season 1922-23, this being 
under the then cost of production. 


Faced with ruin, widespread discontent existed amongst 
Canadian farmers, and co-operative associations for the 
orderly marketing of their produce, and the elimination of 
price manipulators, with reduction in distributing costs, were 
set up by the farmers themselves, who entirely control them. 


Dominions Propuce Marketine ScHEMEs. 
Canada. 

In Canada farmers’ organisations—known as_ the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, 
the Manitoba Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, and 
the Alberta Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited—were 
formed in 1923-24, and these three selling organisations have 
now been. united into one ‘‘Central Selling Agency” (the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited), with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg. Eight of the Canadian banks are 
providing funds for financing this organisation which it is 
stated marketed 190,000,000 bushels of wheat in the 1925-26 
season. 


The Associated Growers of British Columbia control the 
marketing of 83 per cent. of the apples grown in that province, 
and since last year market the surplus exported here through 
a single agent. Other large co-operative fruit selling 
organisations exist in Canada. 


New Zealand. 


The New Zealand producers were as badly hit as anyone by 
the world wide depression in agricultural prices since 1920, 


* Page 18. 
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and probably the best known example of a centralised 
Dominion Marketing Association is that of the “New Zealand 
Meat Producers’ Board.”’ This board, formed in the autumn 
of 1921, owing to the crisis arising out of agricultural 
depression, when, for instance, * sheep had been selling as 
low as 6d. each, consists of representatives of the producers 
and the New Zealand Government, and is a statutory body 
empowered by Act of Parliament to control and regulate all 
exports and shipments of mutton, lamb, and beef, and also 
possesses very wide marketing powers. The board is the sole 
authority entitled to make freight contracts with shipping 
companies for the export of New Zealand meat, and its main 
activities have been directed to improvements in grading 
before shipment, to obtaining the best possible terms in long 
term contracts for freights, marine insurance, &c., and to 
regulating the shipment of supplies to avoid glutted markets 
on this side. The board has a manager here, with inspectors 
who carefully watch the discharge of the meat and report on 
its condition. The board controls the entire exportable 
surplus of lamb, mutton and beef from New Zealand, inspects 
it and grades it, ships it and markets it through the usual 
trade channels here and on the Continent. 


The New Zealand Dairy Produce Export Control Act, 
1923, gave somewhat similar powers to producers of butter 
and cheese, and recent legislation has strengthened control. 
The export of dairy produce from New Zealand other than 
under the authority of the Dairy Produce Control Board has 
been prohibited, and as from September Ist, 1926, all butter 
and cheese will be consigned to the London Agency of the 
Board who have made arrangements for its distribution by 
the merchants heretofore engaged in this trade. An Act of 
November, 1924, established also a Fruit Export Control 
Board, and gave this board powers to control fruit exported 
and establish overseas agents. A Honey Control Board has 
also been set up to regulate the trade in honey, while under 
the Poultry Act, 1924, the Government have power to appoint 
inspectors to regulate the sale and export of poultry and eggs. 
So far as I.am aware only the Meat Producers’ Board and the 
Dairy Produce Board are as yet functioning on this side. 


Australia. 


As Australia is an island continent nearly the size of 
Europe, and as some 60 per cent. of its population of 6,000,000 
live in towns of over 25,000 inhabitants, it will be realised 
that no matter how great the need, joint action for central 
selling organisations has been more difficult there than in a 
small country like New Zealand. Australia’s mainstay in 
exports is wool, and in 1921 the price of wool here slumped so 
badly that Government intervention in Australia became 
necessary, and an Act was passed prohibiting the export of 
wool for sale under an average price of 8d. per lb. The 
current clips of wool had to be marketed concurrently with 
the enormous accumulations of wool remaining from the 
war-time purchases of the British Government, in which 
the Australian producer and the British Government, were 
jointly interested, and for the disposal of which an organisation 
called the British Australian Wool Realisation Association, 
Limited, was registered in Melbourne in January, 1921, with 
a capital of £22,000,000. B.A.W.R.A., to give it its familiar 
name, sold the last of its holding in May, 1924, and, having 
satisfactorily fulfilled the object for which it was formed, is 
now in liquidation. The wool trade in Australia is its oldest 
as well as its greatest industry, and its distribution is highly 
organised so that the sheep farmers as a whole, with not 
unremunerative prices, have not found it necessary to set up 


* Yorkshire Post, May 12th, 1921. 


any organisation to take its place. But the same satisfactory 
conditions did not apply to other Australian primary producers, 
and some of them found it necessary to combine for better and 
increased production, and for sale by central bodies, if their 
industries were to exist. 


Largely by the assistance of the Commonwealth Government 
numbers of returned soldiers were settled in the irrigated 
areas of the Murray River Valley. The production of sultanas, 
currants and raisins soon exceeded home requirements, and 
means had to be devised for selling satisfactorily the surplus 
production. 


In 1924 an Act was passed which placed the control of all 
exported dried fruits under the Commonwealth Dried Fruits 
Export Control Board. This board, since 1925, is represented 
here by a London agency, and although all distribution is 
effected through the customary trade channels, the agency 
strive, by appraisement of values of each grade of each class 
of fruit, to ensure that the produce will not be sold for the 
grower at prices less than he should reasonably obtain, having 
regard to the current world values obtaining for the particular 
quality of fruit at the time of sale. Production in Australia, 
as elsewhere, is subject to seasonal fluctuations, but is 
increasing as the vines come into full bearing, and to-day 
Australia supplies us with one-seventh of our imports of 
currants, and one-third of our sultanas and raisins. Every 
effort is being made towards continual improvement in 
quality, packing and grading, the latter being carried out 
under Commonwealth supervision. 


The dairying industry ranks second in importance amongst 
Australia’s pastoral industries, but the growth of an export 
trade in butter and cheese is of recent development. Each 
State has its staff of instructors and inspectors; control over 
manufacture is strict, and since July Ist, 1925, all butter and 
cheese exported from Australia (with the exception of tinned 
butter to China and Japan) is under the control of the 
Australian Dairy Produce Export Control Board, under 
authority vested in them by the Dairy Produce Export Control 
Act, 1924. These Boards, by co-ordinating supplies and 
ensuring a steady flow of produce to the London market, have 
already effected large savings in freights, insurances, &c. 
Great efforts have been made to improve the industry and 
raise the standard of production. All butter exported comes 
under the purview of the Commonwealth graders, and only 
such butter exported as is of the choicest quality obtains the 
“Kangaroo” brand. The sale in London is supervised by a 
London Agency, who regularly meet the distributors engaged 
in this business and agree with them a basis of prices having 
relation to the prices ruling for the produce of other countries. 
Neither the Agency nor the board fix selling prices, but they 
endeavour to obtain for the Australian dairy farmer the 
current market value of his butter and cheese, the market 
value itself being regulated by the quantities available of 
world supplies in relation to current demand. 


It is possible that other Australian produce export control 
boards may be set up. At the present time a referendum is 
being taken with regard to a Canned Fruits Export Control 
Board, while farmers exporting apples and pears have been 
considering the desirability, and fruit exporters voicing the 
undesirability, of an Act making control possible over exports 
of fresh fruits. 


The Commonwealth Government, through the establishment 
of a Rural Credits Department of the Commonwealth Bank 
by an Act of 1925, has provided financial facilities for 
advances, where required, against all primary products. 
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South Africa. 

The Union Government has sedulously assisted the producer 
through the Department of Agriculture, and great progress 
has been made in fruit growing, the production of fine merino 
wool, butter and cheese, &c. 


The Government has also greatly assisted producers through 
the Land and Agricultural Bank which has advanced 
£9,000,000 to farmers on mortgage of land, and £1,500,000 to 
co-operative societies. It is now, under the Agricultural 
Credits Act, empowered to make advances against produce. 


The South African Government has followed the example 
of the Governments of other Dominions in prescribing 
conditions under which certain exports will be permitted, and 
all fruits, wine, eggs, butter and cheese, meat and cattle, 
maize, cotton, &c., can only be exported under strict Govern- 
ment regulations. 


Last month (October) a Perishable Products Export Control 
Board was formed to supersede the Fruit Export Control 
Board, and its functions include the chartering of freight, 
allocation of space, &c. The South African Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange has a London office which, apart from selling, 
looks after the interests of growers at this end. 


GENERAL SUPERVISION. 


It can be accepted that all the Dominions to-day are striving 
towards reaching the highest possible standard of excellence and 
efficiency in production, and that most of their Governments 
are assisting them and ensuring by inspection that the quality 
of produce exported is as labelled. While much remains to 
be done, great progress has been achieved. The various 
Dominion Export Control Boards which have been set up in 
Australia and New Zealand by their Governments at the 
instance of their people, endeavour, by the more orderly 
marketing of the various produce under their control and by 
supervision here, to ensure that their producers receive full 
current market prices for their produce, and, in addition to 
this, they seek by co-ordination to reduce transport and 
other expenses, and also fresh markets. All of them, after 
arrival of the produce here, have made use of the existing 
channels of trade distribution. The existence here of 
supervisory agencies has tended towards the elimination of 
violent, and often unnecessarily violent, fluctuations in prices. 
In a world market such as London, the Dominion producer 
can only obtain a parity of world prices, but it is the business 
of the agencies on behalf of their boards to discourage, for 
instance, the activities of speculators. 


As To THE BritisH .ConsUMER. 


In the past year or so efforts have been made by interested 
parties to create an impression that the real object of these 
Dominion Produce Control Boards is to exploit the British 
consumer, and this fear has been expressed by disinterested 
parties with no axe to grind but without full knowledge and 
consideration of the facts. The whole trend of the Linlithgow 
Committee reports, the Imperial Economic Committee reports, 
Food Commission report, has been to recommend the forma- 
tion, or bless the existence, of Dominion Export Control 
Boards such as these which are at present working. 


It is true that the Imperial Economic Committee Report 
on Dairy Produce, published in September last, while endorsing 
the flexible methods adopted by the London Agency of the 
Australian Dairy Produce Board (who, they stated, were 
rendering great service by co-operating with the traders), 
strongly deprecated the recent action of certain New Zealand 
factories in holding up large quantities of butter here for 
reserved prices. Without expressing any opinion on this, it 


should be borne in mind that this holding up was not the 
action of the New Zealand Dairy Control Board, which, as 
stated, did not come into full control until September Ist 
last. It should also be stated that the Royal Commission 
on Food Prices, in their Report (Cmd. 2390) of 1925, stated 
that ‘the operations of the New Zealand Meat Producers’ 
Board have not been an important factor in determining the 
higher average level of mutton and lamb prices during the 
past three years.” 


I think it will be common ground that it is impossible for 
any producing country to fix the selling price of any commodity 
unless such country has a virtual monopoly in supply. If 
this is agreed, let us consider the facts. Take butter imporis. 
The total butter imported into Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland (including imports from Irish Free State) for the year 
ended June 30th, 1925, was 299,116 tons, and for the year 
ended June 30th, 1926, 278,390 tons. 


The Imperial Economic Committee Dairy Produce Report 
of 1926 (Cmd. 2,725), stated that Empire supplies were 
increasing and that out of the total imports of butter for 
1924-25 Australia had supplied 19.8 per cent., New Zealand 
21.5 per cent., Canada 2.8 per cent., and Irish Free State 
6.9 per cent. The whole of these total 51 per cent. of the 
imported supplies. For the year ended June 30th, 1926, 
the Empire only supplied 44 per cent. Not only, therefore, 
would it be impossible for any one Dominion to fix butter 
prices, but I suggest it would be impossible for even the four 
countries together to do so, even if we assumed that they all 
wished to combine to do so and that such combination was 
possible. Take dried fruits. The Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee’s Fruit Report of 1926 (Cmd. 2658) showed that 
although the imports of Australian currants were 183,134 cwts. 
in 1924, as against 94,522 cwts. in 1923, yet Australia’s 
percentage of our total imports of currants in 1924 was only 
13.6 per cent., as against 86.3 per cent. from Greece. And 
that report also showed that although Australia is now our 
largest individual supplier of sultanas and raisins, yet the 
Australian percentage was only 32.2 with a total Empire 
supply of 37.1 per cent. 


Let us take mutton, lamb and beef. The New Zealand 
exports of these are controlled by the New Zealand Meat 
Producers’ Board; Australia has no Export Control Board for 
any of these. 


The New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board accounts for the 
year ended June 30th, 1926, include information as to the 
yearly importations into the United Kingdom from 1916 to 
1925. New Zealand has made great progress, and although 
exports were exceptionally heavy after the war it is reasonable 
to take 1925 for comparison. These were our total imports in 
1925 in carcases from :— 

Mutton and Lamb. Beef. 
New Zealand +. 6,672,643 oe 263,280 
Australia .. +» 1,699,729 +» 1,030,714 
South America 5,601,639 we 6,162,579 


and in considering these we must not overlook our Home 


supplies, and supplies from other foreign countries. 


The United States alone supplied us in 1924 with 
3,649,689 cwts. of apples, against a total supply of 2,607,650 
cwts. from Canada, Australia and New Zealand combined. 
France and Belgium alone supplied us with more than 
Australia, while the United States send us 87.5 per cent. of 
our total imports of “fruits, canned or bottled in syrup.” 


While I submit to you that the foregoing facts prove that no 
British Dominion is in a position to dictate prices to the 
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British distributor or the British consumer, I wish to put 
the matter on far higher grounds. It is, in my opinion, grossly 
unfair for anyone to suggest that because the Dominion 
producer seeks by setting up Export Control Boards to ensure 
compulsorily by inspection of exports uniform maintenance of 
high quality, and by endeavouring to avoid pouring further 
supplies on top of satiated markets, he is thereby even 
remotely thinking of exploiting the British consumer. Such 
exploitation is impossible on the facts as shown. The 
Dominions are but endeavouring to carry out orderly marketing 
of their produce as recommended to them all by various 
impartial British and Empire Committees. And whilst most 
of the producers believe that prices could and should in many 
instances be reduced to the consumer by the elimination of 
some of the middlemen between them and the retailer, what 
the Dominion producer is trying to obtain is a fair market 
price for his produce, a price sufficiently remunerative to pay 
him a decent living wage and enable him to go on producing. 


The Control Boards are in their infancy, and doubtless all 
of them will profit by experience. They have already done 
good work in improving quality, in reducing costs, and in 
maintaining regularity of supplies. 

The ‘lure of gold” has in the past played its iain in 
attracting pioneers to the Dominions; the lure of cities to-day 
attracts men and women from the country to the towns. 
Closer settlements, coupled with wireless, may possibly assist 
towards the more rapid populating of our Dominions, with 
their unbounded sunshine and freer life, but I say without 
hesitation that nothing is more likely to assist in the problem 
of re-settling the Empire—over populated in one part and 
crying out for men and women and children in others—than 
the reasonable expectation on the part of fresh settlers that 
their products, when marketed in the home country, will give 
a remunerative return for their labours. 


The Dominion producers are our own kith and kin: is it too 
much to ask that, price and quality being equal, we should 
give their products a preference? Even self interest alone 
should impel us to do so. Our British manufacturers are 
hard pressed in their need for increased markets. Statistics 
show that man for man the world over the great Dominions 
are far and away individually our best customers. Even 
to-day, with scantily populated Dominions, the British 
Empire overseas takes 40 per cent. of our total world exports. 
If you buy Australian sultanas and currants, or Australian 
butter, &c., you increase Australian ability to purchase our 
manufactured goods, as the United Kingdom exports forthe year 
ended June 30th, 1926, show Australia purchases £9 16s. 9d. 
per annum per head of population of our goods, as against 
Greece’s 16s. 9d. and Turkey’s 5s. 6d. Canada purchases 
practically £3 per head per annum, as against the United 
States 9s. New Zealand purchased no less than £16 Is. 4d. 
per head of population against Denmark’s £2 19s. 1d. and 
Argentine’s £2 15s. 5d. 

These figures go to show that if we put it in the power 
of the Dominions to do so by purchasing their produce, they 
in turn will be enabled more and more to purchase our 
manufactures. And although each one of us in this great 
City, and each one of us in the mass of humanity in this 
our country, may feel that as individuals we can do but little 
to help the Empire, yet if we each and all do our little bit 
by giving preference (price and quality being equal) to the 
products of our people—English, Scots, Irish and Welsh— 
scattered throughout our Dominions, we shall not only be 
giving our kinsmen across the seas a square deal, but we 
shall be helping ourselves, and thereby in both cases 
contributing our additional fraction to the economic prosperity 
as a whole of the British Empire. 


Liberpool & Pistrict Society of 
Incorporated Accountants. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 
The annual dinner of the Liverpool District Society of 
Incorporated Accountants was held on December 2nd, 1926, 
in the Exchange Station Hotel, Liverpool. 


Mr. Cuartes R. Warrnatn, F.S.A.A. (President), was in 
the chair. Among others present were: The Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool (Mr. F. C. Bowring), Mr. Thomas Keens, F.S.A.A. 
(London) (President, Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors), Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, J.P., F.S.A.A., 
Mr. J. Graham Kenion (President, Incorporated Law Society 
of Liverpool), Mr. Stuart Deacon (Stipendiary Magistrate of 
Liverpool), Mr. J. M. Davidson (President, Liverpool Institute 
of Bankers), Judge Thomas, Mr. F. J. Marquis, Mr. E. D. 
Symond (Official Receiver in Bankruptcy), Mr. Alan Standing, 
F.S.A.A., Mr. J. C. Summerskill (student member, Liverpool 
Society), Mr. Herbert W. Bowler, F.C.A. (President, Liverpool 
Society of Chartered Accountants), Mr.eA. E. Hepworth 
(H.M. Inspector of Taxes), Mr. W. Hodson (President, 
Liverpool Corn Trade Association), Mr. G. A. Marriott, 
F.S.A.A. (President, Manchester Society of Incorporated 
Accountants), Mr. Arthur E. Piggott, F.S.A.A. (Secretary, 
Manchester Society), Mr. W. E. Hewitt, F.C.1.S. (Chairman, 
Liverpool Branch of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries), Mr. 
A. A. Garrett, B.A., B.Sc. (Secretary, Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors), Mr. Charles Tunnington, F.S.A.A. 
(Past President, Liverpool Society), Mr. C. Semper, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. C. M. Dolby, F.S.A.A. (Hon. Treasurer, Liverpool 
Society), Mr. F. Coombes, A.S.A.A., Mr. E. Cassleton 
Elliott, F.S.A.A. (London), Mr. Arthur Collins, F.S.A.A. 
(London), Mr. T. T. Plender, A.S.A.A., and Mr. Alex. Hannah, 
F.S.A.A. (Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Society of Incorporated 
Accountants). 


Following the loyal toasts, 


The CHarrman proposed ‘The Lord Mayor and City of 
Liverpool.” He said the Lord Mayor and himself had one 
thing in common, viz, that they had been re-elected to the 
positions they respectively held. The Lord Mayor because 
they could not get on without him; he because they could 
not get rid of him. He congratulated the Lord Mayor on 
the well deserved recognition of the citizens of Liverpool. 


The Lorp Mayor, in responding, said in a great city like 
Liverpool, with its vast commercial interests, there was 
indeed a necessity for such a splendid body of accountants 
as were the members of that Society. Their profession had 
come greatly to the fore within the last few years, because 
there was a growing realisation on the part of business men 
that it was in their true interests to have their accounts 
properly checked and to receive professional assistance from 
accountants which they so much required. 


Mr. F. J. Marquis, who is a director of Messrs. Lewis 
Limited, also responded. He found himself, he said, full of 
admiration for accountants; the fortitude with which they 
were bearing other people’s misfortunes was a thing which 
ought to excite admiration. (Laughter and hear, hear.) 


Mr. E. D. Symonp, who submitted “The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors,”’ said he could not 
help being struck by the amazing growth in numbers, in 
status, in importance, and in the confidence of the general 
public, which the profession of accountancy had made since 
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the foundation of the twin branches, the Chartered Institute 
and the Incorporated Society. He was young enough (he 
never said he was ‘‘old enough”’)—-(laughter)—to remember 
the days when there was no Incorporated Society and no 
Chartered Institute. He remembered how few accountants 
there were in practice in those days. Now, he believed, 
between the two Societies, there were over 500 accountants 
in Liverpool. The ambit of the activities of the profession of 
accountants of to-day was very greatly extended from what 
it was in those pre-incorporation days. He supposed they 
might take the function of an accountant to be, to place at 
the disposal of the public skill and experience in dealing 
with anything connected with accounts, the administration 
of insolvent estates, the liquidation of companies, and the 
administration of the estates of deceased persons. In those 
old days a great deal of that work was done by lawyers. 
Accountants had now, without much opposition on the part 
of the legal profession, encroached very largely upon what 
used to be the preserves of the legal profession. He could 
take a detached view of that, as he was not now a practising 
solicitor —(laughter)—and as he came daily, by virtue of his 
office, into contact with accountants, both Chartered and 
Incorporated, and knew something of their activities, he was 
not surprised that they had so encroached. (Laughter and 
hear, hear.) Since the establishment of accountancy as a 
profession, its status has been enlarged. In the old days 
anybody might call himself an accountant; nowadays anybody 
might call himself an accountant, but unless he was 
Incorporated or Chartered he could not hope for any success 
or public confidence. The accountant of the present day 
was very soundly equipped for the multitudinous duties he 
was called upon to perform. Although the legal profession 
might at one time have been somewhat supine in allowing the 
accountants to take much work out of their hands, they 
(the accountants) might expect in the near future to have 
some competition in that respect, since he understood that 
law students now had to pass not only examinations in law, 
but what they timidly called ‘‘ book-keeping,” which they 
would like to call accountancy. So that when the rising 
generation of solicitors came along to practise, he would be 
making a bid for ‘‘trusteeships in bankruptcy” and the 
liquidation of companies, and would try his best to keep 
the administration of deceaseds’ estates in his office. 
(Laughter and hear, hear.) ‘‘I have no doubt,” added 
Mr. Symond, ‘‘you will be able to meet the competition, 
and deal with it in a proper way.’’ (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Tuomas Keens, who replied, said it was perfectly 
true, as Mr. Symond had said, that he began his professional 
career in the office of the Official Receiver, but that was 
certainly a better thing than finishing there. (Laughter.) 
They had heard, he said, that there was to be a crop of 
bankruptcies following upon the long period of trade 
depression. In a general practice an accountant inevitably 
had to deal with the insolvency of other people, but for 
one case where a client had to ‘‘go down,” fifty were saved. 
In almost every case their energies were directed towards 
saving the client from going into insolvency. It was those 
services which were to the advantage of the community, 
and not the mere liquidation of insolvent estates. Speaking of 
his visits to the District Societies of Incorporated Accountants, 
he particularly appreciated his visit to the Liverpool Society, 
so intimately connected as it was with Mr. Hewetson Nelson. 
Whether it be in the Council of the Society, or on the Finance 
Committee over which he (Mr. Hewetson Nelson) presided, 
they were always glad to have the advantage of his wisdom 
and his excellent advice. In Holland this year, at the 


by a man who might properly be regarded as one of the 
greatest living accountants, as “a great accountant and 
a great business man.” (Hear, hear.) The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors had 4,600 members. 
Sir Josiah Stamp the other night suggested that the test of 
prosperity in the United States was the number of motor cars 
to the population. He found that there was one motor car to 
every six of the population in America, and only one to 45 in 
this country. Sir Josiah said he would like to test the 
prosperity in another way, and looked forward to the time 
when the test of prosperity would be the number of 
accountants to the population. (Laughter.) Sir Josiah went 
on to say: ‘What a wonderful thing it will be when we get 
one accountant to every five of the population.” (Laughter.) 
He (Mr. Keens) and his professional colleagues knew very 
well that the outlook for them would be pretty poor when 
they got to that state; he preferred to stick to motor cars 
instead. (Laughter.) 4,600 members was a cause for 
congratulation, but if it were merely numbers there would be 
no cause for congratulation. The real fact for congratulation 
was that those members had satisfied the examiners that 
they possessed the necessary qualifications, and had satisfied 
the Council from time to time that they conformed to the 
highest standards of conduct required of the profession of 
accountancy. Their Society, as distinct from any other, 
had an open door for merit, provided that the Council could 
be satisfied that there had been an amount of service 
equivalent to articles. He attached the greatest possible 
importance to the necessary experience being gained in the 
practice of accountancy, in addition to the passing of 
the necessary examinations. Incorporated Accountants 
stood upon a definite basis of legal vindication in the 
Law Courts and in Parliament. The Council had determined 
upon a line of policy which involved two things. One was 
the provision of suitable headquarters in London, which 
should be large enough to enable the work to be carried on 
properly, the staff to be properly housed, and a building 
befitting the dignity of that great world-wide Society. 
In a very short time they would be appealing to the 
District Societies, not necessarily for subscriptions, but by 
way of investment in a freehold security in Lendon, in 
order to find the necessary money. It was impossible for 
a society of that importance not to be suitably housed 
in a manner consistent with its dignity, apart from any 
other consideration. They must educate the general public 
in order that they might properly differentiate between the 
qualified man and the unqualified man. The Council’s desire 
was to be of the greatest possible assistance to every member. 
They asked for the support of every man on their roll in 
order that the title ‘“‘Incorporated Accountant’? might be 
kept free from reproach and remain a term of high honour 
and distinction. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Cras. Tunnincton, in offering ‘‘ The Legal Profession,” 
described the profession as one of the most honourable in 
the country. 


Mr. J. Granam Kenton fittingly acknowledged the toast. 
Mr. J. C. Summerskini gave ‘‘ Our Guests.’’ 


Mr. Srvart Deacon, who responded, said he was interested 
in hearing Mr. Keens’ reference to the vindication by 
Mr. Justice Warrington of their Society. As a matter of 
fact, he (Mr. Stuart Deacen) had something to do with 
that decision, because he was called. upon by his very good 
friend, Mr. Hewetson Nelson, to make an affidavit on that 
occasion. Before he (Mr. Stuart Deacon) was a Stipendiary 
Magistrate he was a Chancery barrister. If there was one 


International Conference, Mr. Hewetson Nelson was described, 


thing more than another that a Chancery barrister was 
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afraid of, it was an affidavit. (Laughter.) That was the only 
time that he ever ventured to make an affidavit. (Laughter.) 
He made it at Mr. Nelson’s request, and he made it in 
support of their Society. (Hear, hear.) - 


Mr. A. E. Herworrs, who also replied to the toast, said he 
thought it an excellent idea to have invited business men 


to that most enjoyable dinner, for the reason that it brought 


together in circumstances promoting a good understanding, the 
three corners of what had become now an “eternal triangle,” 
viz, the business man, the accountant, and the Inspector of 
Taxes. (Laughter and hear, hear.) ‘‘ Whatever,” went on 
Mr. Hepworth, ‘‘may be our individual views on the point, 
we three are something like a family; we are bound together 
by certain ties and relationships which we cannot break, 
and, like a family, we do not always agree. We do not, 
however, get on any the worse for that. We have this great 
consolation, that when we three cannot agree on any 
particular point, it very frequently happens that the High 
Court, the Court of Appeal, and the House of Lords 
cannot agree upon it either. (Laughter.) It is now a well 
recognised fact that in our respective spheres the Incorporated 
Accountant and the Inspector of Taxes are the honest 
taxpayers’ best friends.” (Hear, hear.) 


South Wales and Monmouthshire District 
Society of Incorporated Accountants. 


(Cardiff and District Students’ Section.) 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


The first annual dinner in connection with the Cardiff 
and District Students’ Section was held recently at the 
Angel Hotel, Cardiff. 


A large gathering was present, which included Mr. Percy A. 
Hayes, A.S.A.A. (Chairman, Students’ Section), Mr. R. Wilson 
Bartlett, F.S.A.A. (Newport) (President, District Society), 
Mr. F. J. Alban, F.S.A.A., Mr. John Allcock, F.S.A.A. 
(City Treasurer and Controller), Mr. Percy H. Walker, 
F.S.A.A. (Hon. Secretary, District Society), Mr. L. R. 
Williams, F.S.A.A., Mr. T. N. T. David, F.S.A.A., Mr. A. Perey 
Horton, F.S.A.A., Mr. A. D. Thomas, A.S.A.A., Mr. D. H. 
Husband, A.S.A.A., Mr. W. J. Pallot, F.S.A.A., and 
Mr. J. Alun Evans (Hon. Secretary, Students’ Section). 


Mr. Percy A. Hayes, A.S.A.A., submitted the toast of 
“The South Wales and Monmouthshire District Society 
of Incorporated Accountants.’’ In the course «f his address 
he referred to the educational and social activities of the 
Students’ Section, and a personal tribute to the benefit he 
has derived from his association with it. As students they 
were indebted to the members and officers of the District 
Society, who co-operated in the work of the Students’ 
Section, and particularly mentioned Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett 
(President), Mr. F. J. Alban (Past President) and Mr. Percy H. 
Walker (Hon. Secretary). The Chairman referred to the 
question of students obtaining new posts upon qualifying, and 
appealed to all principals to assist in this direction by bearing 
in mind, when vacancies occur on their own staff or that of 
clients, the younger qualified men of the Society. He felt 
sure that Mr. Walker would be pleased to render any 
assistance in this direction. 


Responses were given by Mr. R. Wmson Bartuert, F.S.A.A., 
and Mr. F. J. Aupan, F.S.A.A., both of whom endorsed the 
remarks of the Chairman, particularly in regard to the 
suggestion for affording facilities to members, on the expiration 
of their articles, for obtaining posts in the profession. 


Mr. Owen I. Tuomas proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Kindred 
Students’ Societies,” and the toast of ‘‘The Guests’’ was 
submitted by Mr. T. N. T. Davin, F.S.A.A. 


Mr. Jonn Auicock, F.S.A.A., and Mr. Percy H. Waker, 
F.S.A.A., replied. 


Changes and Remobals. 


Mr. W. B. Baker, Incorporated Accountant, has removed 
to 9, Bridge Street, Berwick-on-T weed. 


Messrs. G. Basu & Co., Incorporated Accountants, have 
removed to Salisbury House, 3/1, Bankshall Street, Calcutta. 


Messrs. Donald H. Bates & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
intimate that, in addition to their offices at Longton and 
Tunstall, their practice will be continued at Central Chambers, 
10, Cheapside, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, as hitherto. 


Messrs. Bolton, Wawn & Co., Sunderland, have opened 
a branch office at 27, Pavement, York. 


Messrs. W. D. Burlinson & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have removed their Bradford office to Yorkshire Penny Bank 
Chambers, North Parade. 


Messrs. Clarke, Dovey & Co., intimate that they have 
admitted into partnership Mr. Owen J. Davies, Mr. A. E. 
Clutterbuck, Mr. Guy Ross, A.S8.A.A., Mr. T. R. Morris, 
A.S.A.A., Mr. J. E. Chilton, Mr. G. M. Davies, Mr. Arthur G. 
Reed. The practice will be continued under the present style 
of Clarke, Dovey & Co., 31, Queen Street, Cardiff. The firm 
also have offices at Swansea and Ton Pentre, Glam. 


Mr. John A. Corben, Incorporated Accountant, 60, Beaver 
Street, New York, announces he has concluded arrangements 
for mutual representation with Messrs. Maurice Jenks 
Percival & Co., Chartered Accountants, 6, Old Jewry, London, 
E.C.2, with offices at Johannesburg, Kobe and Yokohama. 


Messrs. Cassleton Elliott & Co., 4/6, Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C.2, have taken into partnership Mr. T. A. 
Ryder, B.A., LL.B., A.C.A., and Mr. N. K. Silver, A.S.A.A. 
The name of the firm will remain unchanged. 


Messrs. Gharda, Davar & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
have opened branch offices at 6, Station Road, Lucknow, and 
Commercial Buildings, Mall Road, Cawnpore. 


Messrs. J. Jackson, Saint & Co., Chartered Accountants, have 
opened a branch office at 13, Bridge Street, Workington, Carlisle. 


Messrs. James & Cowper have opened an office at 95/97, High 
Street, Sittingbourne, Kent. 
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Messrs. Leith, Freake & Cade, Incorporated Accountan's, 
69, Maitland Street, Bloemfontein, have opened offices at 
7a, Britannia Arcade, East London, South Africa. 


Mr. J. T. Lloyd, Incorporated Accountant, has commenced 
public practice at 63, Fore Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


Messrs. Lomax, Clements, Sons & Beddall, Incorporated 
Accountants, have amalgamated practices with Mr. J. Hamilton 
Gladstone and Mr. G. Eric Titley, Chartered Accountants. 
The practice will be carried on under the style of Lomax, 
Clements, Gladstone & Co., at Greenwich House, 10 to 13, 
Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. The firm have also opened 
a branch office at 34, High Street, Ashford, Kent, under the 
direction of Mr. Cyril Lomax, Incorporated Accountant. 


Mr. J. H. Lord, Incorporated Accountant, has taken into 
partnership Mr. J. McR. Petrie, A.S.A.A., and Mr. A. F. 
Pickup, A.S.A.A. The practice will be continued under the 
style of J. H. Lord & Co., Incorporated Accountants, at 
Bank Buildings, Bacup. 


Messrs. Edw. Judson Mills & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
110, Cheapside, London, E.C.2, announce that the partnership 
between Mr. E. J. Mills and Mr. W. F. Kightly has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. As from July Ist, 1926, 
Mr. E. J. Mills, F.S.A.A., Mr. S. H. Robb, A.S.A.A., and 
Mr. W. F. Kightly, A.S.A.A., have entered into partnership 
and will practise at 110, Cheapside, London, E.C.2, under the 
style of Edw. Judson Mills & Co. 


Mr. D. W. H. Phipp, Chartered Accountant, 15, Park Row, 
Nottingham, has taken into partnership Mr. C. F. Carlisle, 
Incorporated Accountant. The practice will be continued 
under the style of D. W. H. Phipp & Co., at Nottingham, 
Long Eaton and Ilkeston. 


Mr. W. T. Rowlinson, Incorporated Accountant, has taken 
into partnership Mr. H. J. Cox, A.S.A.A. The practice will 
continue under the style of W. T. Rowlinson & Co. at Cardiff 
Chambers, 4, Cardiff Road, Luton. 


COMPARISONS OF RATES, &c., INTOWNS AND 
URBAN DISTRICTS. 

_ Mr. W. Allison Davies, F.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer of 
Preston, has issued his usual comparative table of the rates 
levied in the various towns and urban districts in England and 
Wales for the municipal year 1926-27. This is the 42nd annual 
statement of this character which has now been issued. The 
information is classified under County Boroughs, Boroughs, 
Urban Districts and Metropolitan Boroughs, and the table 
shows the population, ratable value, total rates levied, rate 
per head of population, the charges made for gas, water and 
electricity, and the extent to which the rates have been 
increased or decreased by the profits or losses made on these 
undertakings. The table likewise gives a sub-division of the 
rates showing the various purposes to which they have been 
applied, and for comparison the total rate levied for the 
preceding year is recorded. The pamphlet Is published by 
Messrs. R. Reed & Sons, 43, Guildhall Street, Preston. 


Sir Sydney King Farlow Nettleton, Chief Justice of Cyprus, 
has been appointed Chief Justice of Gibraltar. Many years 
ago Sir Sydney (then Mr. Sydney King Farlow) was one of the 
Examiners to the Society. 


Bankers’ Advances. 


A Lecture delivered before a joint meeting of the Sheffield 
and District Society of Incorporated Accountants, the Sheffield 
Society of Chartered Accountants, the Sheffield and District 
Institute of Bankers, and the Sheffield Branch of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries by 
Mr. R. S. BOYT 
(of Lloyds Bank Limited). 

The chair was occupied by Mr. W. Toutmm (of the 
Midland Bank Limited). 

Mr. Boyr said: The subject of my lecture to-night is 
“ Bankers’ Advances against Balance Sheets.” It is impossible 
to lay down a hard and fast rule as to what proportion of a 
customer’s capital you may safely advance. So much depends 
upon the nature of the trade or business, and on the individual 
items of the balance-sheet itself. The art of reading a 
balance-sheet can only be acquired by experience, but I hope 
later on this evening to make some practical suggestions 
which, I trust, will be helpful to you. 

First, however, I am going to tell you what a balance-sheet 
is, and to explain briefly its items. I find a little difficulty in 
giving a definition of a balance-sheet. Strictly speaking, 
a balance-sheet of a company, firm or person consists of the 
balances of the ledger accounts on a given date after the 
closing entries of the profit and loss account have been made. 
The debtor and creditor balances of the ledger agree, or 
balance, the adjusting balances being capital, or profit and 
loss account. But, as a matter of fact, many customers do 
not keep proper books. 

In their case I will describe a balance-sheet as a statement 
of their financial affairs on a given date, more or less correct. 
The former balance-sheet is usually audited by an accountant, 
who signs the balance-sheet under the auditor’s report. 
This auditor’s report is very important. 

Sometimes a separate report is made, which is referred to 
in the balance-sheet. This must be produced to the banker. 

If there is a clean certificate signed by a firm of Chartered or 
Incorporated Accountants, you may assume that what that 
certificate says is true, viz, ‘‘that the balance-sheet is a 
full and fair balance-sheet, properly drawn vp fo as to 
exhibit a true state of the company’s affairs as shown by the 
books of the company”; but it does not mean more than 
it says. It is no guarantee that the balance-sheet is a 
healthy balance-sheet, or that the auditors consider that 
the business is being conducted on sound business lines. 
Many balance-sheets, as seen by a banker, simply bear the 
name of the auditor alone. 

For the benefit of those to whom a balance-sheet is not 
familiar, I will explain that the two sides of the balance-sheet 
are called the ‘‘debtor’’ and the ‘‘creditor”’ side, the former 
being the left and the latter the right hand side. 

The inventor of the double entry system of book-keeping 
—by a grim bumour in my humble opinion out of plece in 
such a dry science—includes under “ debtors”’ the important 
item of ‘‘creditors,’’ and under ‘‘creditors” the equally 
important one of ‘sundry debtors.” 

This misplaced humour resulted, 29 years ago, in my taking 
three years to gain the certificate by examination of the 
Institute of Bankers instead of the minimum of two years, 
My preliminary book-keeping paper must have puzzled the 
examiner. Fortunately, the following year I had it firmly 
fixed in my mind that the debtor side was the left and the 
creditor side the right hand side. 

Although the well-known authority on book-keeping, 
Mr. Pixley, does not like the terms, yet I am from now 
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onwards in this lecture going to use the terms “ liabilities 
side’? and “assets side’’ respectively. The balance-sheet 
of a person or firm is usually fairly simple as far as the 
items are concerned. : 

The liabilities are usually under the heading of: loans, 
trade creditors, bank overdraft. These are true liabilities. 
The last item is capital, and occasionally profit and loss 
account. 

The chief assets are: premises, stock, plant and machinery, 
book debts, cash at bankers. 

I will take the items of a balance-sheet of a limited company. 
The first item is ‘‘capital.”” This is characteristic of the 
balance-sheets of limited companies. In the case of a firm 
or individual the capital usually appears last. 

Nominal capital, by comparison with issued capital, will 
disclose whether the company has any further shares it can 
issue without increasing its nominal capital. Issued capital 
will show what its shareholders have sunk in the concern, 
and in this connection it is important to ascertain whether 
the capital has al] been subscribed in cash or whether shares 
have been allotted for some other consideration. If the 
company has issued any debentures, these will appear next. 


CREDITORS. 

The next item will be ‘‘ creditors.’ Trade creditois should 
be separated from cash creditors. In the case of trade 
creditors, inquiry should be made as to the credit terms 
customary in the trade in question, the length of credit 
allowed, and whether the concern is able to take advantage 
of discount allowed for prompt payment. 

Inquiry should also be made as to whether one or two large 
suppliers are financing the business by allowing extended 
credit, and if so, the possibilities of such facilities being 
withdrawn must be allowed for, and the question of whether 
such suppliers in effect control the policy of the business 
should be considered. 

Inquiries must also be made as to whether any of the 
creditors hold any lien or charge on any of the assets. 
Such a lien may arise by custom of trade apart from charges 
by a legal instrument. For instance, a bleacher bas a lien 
for his general account on all goods in his hands. 


Caso CREDITORS. 
The chief points in the case of cash creditors are :— 
(1) When they can legally demand repayment. 
(2) If they are likely to demand repayment if entitled 
to do so at any given time. 
(3) If the business can make such repayment without 
crippling its resources. 
Biuts PayaBe. 

Another form of liability which falls under the heading of 
“creditors” is bills payable. The principal point here is to 
ascertain whether these can be met as they fall due, since 
it is unnecessary to stress the effect on a concern’s credit, if 
its acceptances are dishonoured. 


Accruep CREDITORS. 

The balance-sheet should further show the proportion of 
liabilities accruing but not yet due, such as rent, salaries, &c., 
and unless it does the liabilities are under-siated. In this 
connection it must be remembered that on a winding up 
certain creditors for rent, rates, wages, income tax, &c., 
receive preferential payment in full. 


RESERVES. 
Reserves may be grouped under two headings :— 
(1) Reserves against specific losses. 
(2). General reserves, including reserves for the 
equalisation of dividends, &c. 


In the first heading will be found reserves for bad and 
doubtful debts, for discounts allowable, for depreciation of 
plant and buildings, &c., for amortisation of leases, and for 
dilapidations. 

Many of these reserves are sometimes deducted from the 
asset concerned instead of being shown on the liabilities side. 
In any case the effect is the same: they represent actual 
diminutions of assets, or accruals of liabilities. It should be 
noted that in many cases a liability to replace an asset will 
arise, and in such a case it is not sufficient that the asset 
has been written off by means of a reserve; a reserve fund 
invested outside the business in easily realisable securities 
should have been created. A good example of this occurs in 
the case of an expiring lease: it is not enough that there 
is an amortisation reserve sufficient to write off the lease, 
and a dilapidations reserve to cover loss under this head ; 
there must, in addition, be funds available to purchase a new 
lease, and to pay the dilapidations. 

Reserves of the second heading are of a different nature ; 
they probably represent accrued profits left in the business, 
and strengthen the position. Such reserves include 
‘* general reserve,’’ ‘‘equalisation of dividends reserve,” 
‘*reserve for redemption of debentures.” 


Prorit anp Loss. 

The last item in a company’s balance-sheet will be profit 
and loss balance. This will represent the accumulated 
balance from year to year, less dividends and appropriations. 
Inquiries should be made whether it is the company’s 
custom to divide, after the end of each year approximately 
the profit earned, or whether the balance left in the business 
is allowed to increase steadily. 

Contincent LiABILitiEs. 

In addition to such liabilities as have been mentioned 
there may be a further class known as contingent or undeter- 
mined liabilities. In many cases a note will be found on the 
balance-sheet that there is a contingent liability, giving 
details, but the omission of such a note is no guarantee 
that there are no such liabiligies. Such liabilities include 
liability on endorsements on bills discounted, liability for 
calls on shares owned, liabilities in respect of contracts of 
purchase or sale for future delivery. It is not generally 
customary to reserve for liability for income tax not yet 
assessed, but such liability may be considerable, and include 
not only the current year’s assessment, but arrears and even 
penalties. It must be remembered that the Crown will claim 
preference in a winding up for the heaviest year’s taxes. 

Assets. 

Similarly with the assets, it is usual to schedule the cash 
in hand and at bank, bills receivable, debtors, stock, 
investments, plant, land and buildings—in this order— 
finishing with goodwill, preliminary expenses not written 
off, and debit balance of profit and loss account (if any). 
This system is commendable, since it facilitates the separate 
grouping of current liabilities on the one hand, and liquid 
assets on the other. Unfortunately, the practice regarding 
the grouping of the assets is not yet universal, as many 
old established concerns show their fixed assets first, then the 
liquid ones, and finally such intangible assets as goodwill, &c. 

Break-up VALUE. 

When a banker is examining a balance-sheet with a view 
to making an advance on the strength of such balance- 
sheet, on what basis does he make the examination? It 
is on the most drastic basis possible—that of liquidation—I 
think I may even say compulsory liquidation. He has 
to calculate to the best of bis ability, with the important 


aid of his experience, the break-up value of the assets. 
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Why this destructive and ruthless method? Because | and his local knowledge will help him. He will notice how 
experience has taught us that it is only the break-up value of | long they have been outstanding, and what proportion long 


the assets that we can look to for repayment in time of trouble. 
As long as the business remains prosperous, there is no need 
to get payment of the overdraft. 
When [I am examining a balance-sheet, the first thing I do 

is to take my pencil and write on the top of the balance-sheet 
the nature of the business or trade. Then I add up the real 
liabilities, the amounts owing to creditors, the loans, &c. 
I place this amount in pencil at the bottom on the left-hand 
side. Having ascertained the total sum owing, the next thing 
is to find out the value of the assets, going carefully into each 
item. I place this total at the bottom on the right-hand 
side, the difference between the two being the capital or the 
deficiency. This sounds simple enough, but in reality it is 
complicated to a degree. So much depends upon the nature 
of the trade or business carried on. We must know the 
prices and the peculiarities of all sorts of stocks. 
Stock may be represented by 40 milking cows at £25 a head, 
200 sheep at £3 a head, or 200 sacks of wheat—items easily 
checked and practically worth the money. 
On the other hand, stock may be represented by millinery, 
ladies’ dresses, &c., the value of which, through that vagary 
of feminine caprice called fashion, almost entirely disappears 
when they have been kept for six months. Or it may be 
represented by almanacs, diaries, Christmas cards, &c., that 
are worth very little by the summer. 
Factories devoted to the manufacture of clothes for ladies, 
wholesale or retail drapers, may include in their stock shelves 
piled high with that obsolete garment known as the petticoat, 
or bales of black woollen stockings. Such stock as this is 
termed ‘‘juak.’’ It is almost valueless. An example of this 
occurred about twelve months ago, when veilings which had 
cost £4,000 were offered in vain for £100, largely because 
ladies to-day shingle their hair and wear small hats. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ASSETS. 

It is desirable for those not accustomed to reading balance- 
sheets - and probably for thofe who are so accustomed—to 
group the assets under appropriate headings, the grouping 
being done on the basis of liquidation, with a view to turning 
them into cash as quickly as possible. 

(1) The first group will be cash in hand and balance at 
bank; also Stock Exchange securities quoted in the official 
list, which can be converted into cash in a few days. 

(2) Securities that may take some little time to realise. 
Examples are: shares of local companies, or those not 
quoted on the Stock Exchange, but which may be realised 
through certain channels. 

A large block of shares of a company with a Stock Exchange 
quotation may take some time to realise, as there may not be 
many buyers, and the throwing of so many shares on the 
market may cause a heavy fall in the price. 

In this class also are ‘‘ sundry debtors,”’ or ‘‘ book debts.” 
Unfortunately, we cannot take these at the figure at which 
they stand in the balance-sheet, although there may be visible 
an allowance for bad debts. 

In the case of a failure, the Oilicial Receiver, in his report, 
always sub-divides these into three classes: good, doubtful, 
and bad. The amounts included in the last two sub-divisions 
often total more than those in the first, and there is a good 
reason for this. Before a failure takes place there is 
necessarily considerable pressure for money, which the debtor 
does his best to lessen by coliecting those book debts which 
are good and easily realisable. It is sometimes desirable for the 
bank manager to see the books and form his own judgment 


outstanding accounts bear to the total. Personally, I deduct 
a certain percentage, varying with the class of the balance- 
sheet; it may vary from 10 per cent. to 50 per cent., 
the latter figures in the case of a signed balance-sheet 
of a shopkeeper who is very hard up, and yet who has 
disproportionately heavy book debts. An extreme case was 
that of a Scotch draper in a mining district, a travelling 
draper who sells goods at cottage doors on credit, and collects 
instalments at stated intervals, hence his nick-name, ‘‘ Johnny 
Fortnight,” who failed, although a not inconsiderable capital 
was invested in his book debts, almost all of which were bad, 
or uncollectable through a prolonged strike. 

Included among Group 3, assets which will take some time 
to realise, are freehold or leasehold premises. In the case of 
shops or houses in your town or neighbourhood, you can to a 
certain extent check their value by viewing them, but expenses 
of sale are considerable. The basis of such valuation should 
be that of a forced sale. 

The most difficult premises are factories. There are so 
many factors to take into consideration. They may be 
modern, well built, and good for several hundred years, as far 
as the structure is concerned. But few buildings erected for 
trade or manufacturing purposes exist for as long as the 
structure would last. Alterations in machinery, new Factories 
Acts, and requirements of loca! authorities, may render them 
unsuitable for the purpose for which they were built, and 
reduce their selling value to a fraction of their cost. The 
factory may have been erected at a time when building 
operations were extremely costly, suth as in the years that 
immediately followed the war. There is one thing certain: 
their value for the purpose of a bank loan against a balance 
sheet is considerably less than the figure quoted as the value 
in the balance-sheet. 

If you are going to rely to any extent on such premises, a 
valuation must be made for the bank by a valuer expert in 
such valuations. This valuation must not be made on the 
basis of its value as a going concern. 

Isolated factories are difficult of realisation. Those in a 
neighbourhood devoted to the manufacture of similar goods, 
should find a sale at a reasonable price. All these factors 
apply to leasehold premises, with the added drawback that 
the value decreases automatically as the lease gets shorter. 
Proper depreciation has to be made, so that the figure quoted 
as the value in the balance-sheet is extinguished on the expiry 
of the lease. Not infrequently this is met by a leasehold 
redemption policy, which is payable when the lease runs out. 
This is the best form of providing for the depreciation of a 
leasehold property. It provides the cash with which to 
purchase new premises. 


Fixtures anp Firrines. 

These are usually specialised for the trade carried on, and 
the realisable value is small. It is wise to ignore them 
altogether. ‘The same remark applies to office furniture. 
Furniture in the case of a hotel or boarding house is 
an important item. Full depreciation should be charged, 
especially in the case of carpets, crockery, &c. Furniture 
once used is second hand, and it fetches the price of second 
hand furniture. It is not wise therefore, to advance much 
against the furniture of a hotel or boarding house. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY. 


This item is often a large one. It is important to know 
what plant and machinery are fixed, and what loose. Where 
the premises are already mortgaged, the mortgage covers the 


as to their goodness, He will recognise many of the debtors, 


fixed machinery; its value would be nothing as far as we are 
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concerned. Plant and machinery are specially manufactured 
for the trade or manufacture carried on, and its break-up value 
would be very small. It can always be sold as scrap, and it 
not infrequently is so sold. Shafting always fetches a better 
price than scrap. 

I must, however, say that a mill, fairly modern and up to 
date, fitted with textile machinery, machines for spinning, 
weaving, &c., will sell at a price that will offer a goud chance 
of success to purchasers who intend to carry on the same 
branch of manufacture. 

During the boom following the war, companies owning 
cotton and other mills wrote up their buildings and 
machinery to a figure approximating to the high prices ruling 
at that time, and doubled or treble! their capital. This was 
largely done by financiers, who saw easy money in it for 
themselves by adroit jugglery with capital. 

When the boom collapsed—as booms have an awkward 
habit of doing—companies were overburdened with a vast 
capital; overhead charges were so great that profitable 
business was impossible. Liquidation, or drastic writing 
down’ of capital, was inevitable, and the unfortunate share- 
holders lost their money. 

Loose tools cannot be considered as a valuable asset. It is 
true that some are new at the time of failure, but I was 
informed by an accountant who does a lot of liquidation 
work that valuable tools disappear between failure of the 
owner and effective control of liquidation. 

I have already made some remarks about the very important 
item of stock. So much depends on its nature. A banker 
must always be on his guard when a commodity has a very 
high price, due to causes which will be removed with the next 
harvest or when an abaormal demand is satisfied. 


Comparison witH Last YxEaR. 

It is advisable, if possible, to compare the current balance- 
sheet with the one of last year; in some cases the profit and 
drawings are not shown, simply the amount of the capital 
being given. By comparison with last year the difference 
representing net loss or gain is ascertained. Although the 
capital comparison may be satisfactory, yet a comparison of 
the items may show that the position has become weaker 
through stock being greater in proportion, or occasionally a 
writing up of certain assets to cover a loss may be discovered. 

The purchase of premises, hitherto rented, and the mort- 
gaging of them, may result in the locking up in the equity 
of a considerable sum that before was represented by liquid 
assets, thus weakening the cash position. 


TURNOVER. 

It is a great help to the efficient reading of a balance-sheet 
for loan purposes, if the turnover 6f the account for the last 
three years is to hand. The turnover should represent the 
sales for the year, and sundry debtors in the balance-sheet 
represents the goods sold but not yet paid for. 

Now credit in various trades varies very much. In the 
case of a fashionable tailor, dressmaker, or milliner, long 
credit is often given more or less reluctantly. Now, if we 
compare the debtors with the turnover, we can ascertain 
whether longer credit is being given than is usual. If we 
decide that this is so, we can advise the applicant to reduce 
his book debts very considerably, and thus obviate a bank 
loan, or at least render it of a temporary nature. 

A good banker must have some knowledge of human 
nature. Many customers pursue the line of least resistance. 
If accommodation at his bankers is easy, many a customer 
will prefer his overdraft to increase to the trouble of collecting 
his book debts, with possible friction with a testy debtor. 


If the banker makes it very unpleasant for the customer 
to overdraw or increase his overdraft, the customer will find 
it less trouble to collect his book debts. Thus, the banker has 
conferred a benefit on him by pulling him up. Yet the 
customer will not be grateful for it. This is one of the trials 
of our profession. 

We often compel our customers to do things which they do 
not like doing, but which, when done, are to their advantage. 
For these benefits we seldom receive thanks ; more usually we 
incur their odium. 

By comparing stock with turnover, we can ascertain if a 
customer is over stocked. The other day I had the balance- 
sheet of a boot and shoe shop —satisfactory in its small way. 
But the stock wa:, at first sight, one and a half times the 
amount of the turnover for the year! Dangerously over- 
stocked! Advice was given to reduce the stock as soon as 
possible. In such a case as this one can safely conclude that 
some of the disproportionately large stock is represented by 
goods out of fashion. Most goods deteriorate with age, 
notable exceptions being wines and spirits. 


Desenture (Bank). 

I include in this lecture advances made to a company 
by a banker against debenture, the debenture being on his 
own form, drawn with care to afford the maximum 
protection to him. 

To ascertain the value of such debenture the balance- 
sheet must be studied. The debenture gives him a specific 
mortgage on the freehold and leasehold property, and the 
fixed machinery. It gives him a floating charge over all 
other assets, including goodwill and unissued capital. When 
studying a balance-sheet from the point of view of an advance 
against a debenture, a banker is in a happier position than 
when he is studying one for an unsecured advance. In the 
latter case he is in the same position as the ordinary and 
loan creditors. Te three of them share equally in the money 
produced by the assets in the event of liquidation. 

When he has a debenture he can, immediately after a 
demand for payment of the money advanced, appoint a 
receiver, who will seize ali the assets, and the money resulting 
from the collection of book debts and sale of the other assets 
will come to him in satisfaction of the overdraft. When it 
is satisfied and the receiver has his costs, the remaining assets, 
if any, are handed back to the company, or its liquidator 
should one have been appointed. 

We are asked to advance £20,000 against a debenture. We 
take the balance-sheet and apply our tests to the assets. Will 
they, in the event of forced liquidation, produce, say, £30,000, 
for it is good to have a margin for costs of receivership and 
for eventualities? Yes, they will. The advance can safely be 
sanctioned. Speaking generally, liabilities to ordinary creditors 
can be ignored, with an exception which I will mention 
later. It is important to notice if the freehold or leasehold 
property of the company, or a part of it, is mortgaged. If it 
is, the mortgaged property must be eliminated, also the fixed 
machinery. 

Not infrequently, railway waggons, motor lorries, steam 
tractors or motor omnibuses are purchased on the hire 
purchase system. By agreement, these vehicles belong to 
the vendors until the last instalment is paid. They can and 
do take possession of them in the case of non-payment of an 
instalment, and the creditors have no redress. If, therefore, 
you see a waggon company or similar concern as a creditor, 
you must make inquiries. 

It will often be found that the hirers appear as creditors 
for the balance owing, and the goods which are being 
purchased are shown in full as an asset; and unless there 
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is a note to that effect it is incorrect, as no property passes 
to the purchaser until the final payment is made. I have 
known of several cases where this has been done, and there 
has been no clue. It is unfair, and accountants should not 
pass such a balance-sheet, as it obviously does not disclose 
a true state of affairs. 

I stated a few minutes ago that there was an exception 
to the ignoring of ordinary creditors. It is this: supposing 
that the ordinary creditors are heavy, and book debts and 
stock are also heavy. It is possible for the book debts— 
perhaps your most liquid asset—to be collected, the stock 
realised, and the money paid to the ordinary creditors. The 
eye may be plucked out of your debenture. Then there are 
certain creditors that have precedence even over a debenture 
holder: rent, one year’s income tax, one year’s rates. Rates 
are extremely high in some industrial districts and bad trade 
makes them higher, through grants by the guardians to the 
families of unemployed or strikers. 

Take the case of a debenture over a colliery at the present 
time after a six months calamitous strike. When the 
debenture for £60,000 was taken, creditors were £50,000, 
stocks of coal and book debts totalled £50,000. Now all the 
coal has been sold, the book debts collected and the ordinary 
creditors paid. The overdraft is still £50,000, but your sole 
remaining asset is the coal mine, which is only leased to the 
company. Unpaid rates are £10,000, and they rank in front 
of the bank’s debenture, and the guardians are pressing for 
payment. There are no funds to pay them. Your debenture, 
which was covered by liquid assets, is now very much the 
reverse. 

Truly, a banker must always bea student. Till his last day 
of active service he is always learning. 


_ Apvances FoR SeasonaL Purposes. 

Frequently you are asked to advance money for seasonal 
purposes. I will take the glove trade as an example. 
Gloves are manufactured from the dressed skins of animals, 
sheep providing the chief source of supply. 

Now, except in what may be called ‘dressy circles,’’ gloves 
are a winter garment, fulfilling the useful purpose of protecting 
the wearer’s hands from ‘the cold, and their sale takes 
place in the winter season. These gloves are made in the 
spring and summer; skins have to be bought and wages paid 
for six months before sale to the wholesale merchants, who do 
not usually pay cash. 


Glove manufacturers apply in the spring for an overdraft, 
more or less large, and for discount facilities. The balance- 
sheet and the character and business ability of the manufacturer 
being satisfactory, you can make him a much larger advance 
than you would in the case of an advance of a more 
permanent nature. The demand for gloves is more or less 
uniform, except in the case of a very mild winter, and the 
final vindication of your good judgment is when the account 
is found to work into credit as the spring approaches. 

The banking account in such an advance as this is a 
faithful reflector of the success of the year’s manufacture, and 
should be studied by the manager and compared with previous 
years. I have simply selected glove making as an illustration of 
a seasonal advance as it is one with which I am well acquainted, 

In considering seasonal trades, it will be found that a 
balance-sheet in June may regularly have a very different 
appearance from a balance-sheet in December, since stock 
may be steadily accumulated for six months and then turned 
into debtors, and thence to cash in the next six months. 


DEBENTURES. 
Sometimes we make advances against debentures not quoted 
on any Stock Exchange. Before studying the balance-sheet 


you will have to ascertain, by reading the debenture or trust 
deed, what assets are covered by it, and in what circumstances 
a receiver can be appointed. 


SecurRED ADVANCES. 

Your rule book may say that real property is only security 
for half or two-thirds of its value. Two-thirds is the usual 
extreme limit for such advances. 

You have, therefore, advanced to A. Robinson £1,000 
against the deeds of his shop, value £1,500. He wants more 
money, and produces his balance-sheet, which shows him to 
be worthy of an advance of £500. You can then advance 
him £1,500, although you only hold deeds suitable for an 
advance of £1,000. He must not be penalised because he 
has lodged security. 


Apvances To 4 Company HAVING A DeBenturRE IssvE. 

Speaking generally, it is unwise to make an unsecured 
advance to a company having a debenture issue. Sometimes, 
however, it is done. Take the case of a company which issued 
debentures soon after formation. It is successful, and its assets 
increase considerably. Debtors alone may be sufficient to 
liquidate the debentures. We examine the assets, and calculate 
their break up value, subtract the debentures, and make our 
advance accordingly. It must be remembered, however, that 
in the event of liquidation, unpaid debenture interest and 
costs of receivership —which are always heavy—will come in 
front of the ordinary creditors, of whom the bank is one. 
When such an advance as this is large, it is well for the 
bank to take a second debenture, which will place the bank 
in front of the ordinary creditor. 


Fatse Batance SHEzETS. 

George Rae says: ‘‘ The probability of your being decoyed 
into loss by the lure of a spurious balance-sheet is so remote 
as to be scarce worthy of serious thought.” Such a statement, 
he goes on to say, is false and fraudulent, and renders the 
maker liable to prosecution for obtaining money under false 
pretences. I am afraid that George Rae placed too much 
faith in the law. Every bank is occasionally the loser 
through lending money against a false balance-sheet. I will 
own it is rare. I have taken a false balance-sheet to a 
solicitor, and have been advised that it is useless to prosecute. 

If a manager suspects that a signed balance-sheet is 
incorrect, it is his duty to make the prospective borrower 
verify the items; the assets can be verified without much 
difficulty. Suppression of money owing is a different matter. 

Managers occasionally have to help a customer to make out 
his balance-sheet. In the case of farmers, some are actually 
made by the manager in his room, with the customer’s help. 
Sometimes] find that a balance-sheet errs on the side of modesty, 
private investments, properties, or life policies being omitted. 

I asked a friend of mine—a Chartered Accountant of the 
City of London—who has done a lot of liquidation work, to 
give me some actual examples of balance-sheets with the 
final results of his liquidation. He has supplied me with 
three, particulars of which are given in the printed papers 
before you. He makes the following general remarks :— 


Trave Deprors, or Boox Desrts. 

In collecting these it should be remembered that, although 
many accountants do not consider it necessary to reserve 
for discounts to be allowed, in most cases the realisation 
of book debts will be subject to a deduction of this nature. 
In almost all cases there will be disputed accounts, contra 
accounts, and various allowances, and it is safe to say that in 
most cases realisation of book debts at 80 per cent. of the full 
value is very good indeed. 
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Srock. 
In any case, even good stock rarely realises on forced sale 
more than 30 per cent. to 60 per cent. of the current market 
price, according to the trade in question. 


Parents, Parrerns, Dies, Drawrnes, TrapE Marks, &c. 

Assets of very doubtful value. Whilst drawings may be 
the result of years of expensive research, and are in fact of 
great value to the business, that value may vanish in a night 
on an improvement being devised. 

Goodwill is usually ignored, and always so when the profit 
and loss account is on the wrong side of the balance-sheet. 


INSURANCE. 

It is important to make sure that all the assets are 
adequately covered by insurance, and in this connection the 
effect of average clauses must not be overlooked. 

My friend assures me that these three realisations were 
good realisations in the opinion of trade experts, having 
regard to the fact that they were forced sales. 


Examp.e 1. 
Assets on Balance Sheet May 31st. 


th 
n 
[-%) 


Cash in Hand ae - “a es “a 8 42 
Trade Debtors... ‘a on és -- 1,235 8 6 
Cash Debtors ‘a is Me en an ae 
a oe es ee ee os 46 2 
Stock 3 — i ae - -. 2,862 2 6 
Furniture .. wis <a oe ee ae 58 17 10 
Goodwill .. i ms a ‘a .- 1,000 0 0 
Preliminary Expenses .. ee od a 18118 9 
Profit and Loss Account.. is ont .. 1,461 9 4 

£6,329 9 38 


There is a bad debts reserve of £340. 

On June 11th B advanced £1,650 on the strength of the 
balance-sheet, taking a debenture with a floating charge. 

On July 15th B, as a result of further inquiries, appointed a 
receiver, with the following result :— 


£ 
Cash in hand a 
Trade Debtors 590 Over £500 on one account, and 
a number of small accounts 
were quite bad. 
Stock .. ie .. 148 This was stock in London show- 
room, which had cost about 
£500 but was not all new. 
The remainder of the stock was 
Bleachers .. £185 in the hands of manufacturers, 
Less Lien .. 100 who held a lien which a falling 
— 85 market rendered it inexpedient 


Do. in hands of 


to pay off. 
Furniture .. oe 5 
Goodwill .. -. 140 
Cash at Bank -- 80 The balance had gone to pay off 
-——— overdraft and certain creditors. 
£1,048 


Out of this had to be paid receiver’s remuneration £100, 
and law costs £20, leaving a deficit of £722 on the debenture. 


Exampie 2. 

A bank had advanced £10,500 to a limited company 
carrying on an implement and agricultural and motor garage 
and repair business. A term of the debenture was that the 
aggregate value of the cash in hand, debtors and stock, as 
disclosed by the company’s audited accounts, should be 
maintained at a figure of not less than £20,000. 


The following is a summary of the audited balance-sheet 
as presented to the bank at December 31st, 1925 :— 


Liabilities. a A Assets, £ 
Issued Share Capital 34,854 Leasehold Premises.. 38,390 
7 per cent. First Mort- Preliminary Expenses 4,500 
gage on Premises.. 12,000 Commission on 
Bank 8,203 Shares... 1,500 
Creditors, including Plant and Machinery 320 
Bills Payable .. 24,530 Fixtures and Fittings 500 
Stocks on Hand 9,200 
_ Debtors, including 
| Bills Receivable .. 19,806 
Cash and Bank 
| Balances .. 154 
| Profit and Loss Ale 5,217 
£79,587 | £79,587 
<< ee 


The bank accepted this position and continued its advance, 
the cash, debtors and stock totalling £29,160—well in excess 
of the limit set by the debenture. 

Subsequently, owing to further information received by the 
bank, a receiver was appointed who discovered, on examination, 
the following :— 

(a) Stocks were taken at cost, which in the case of cars 
and tractors (mostly second-hand) represented the 
values allowed on exchange transactions, and were 
therefore far in excess of actual values, especially 
as a number were of obsolete pattern. 

(b) Included in the debtors were £10,500 bills receivable, 
of which figure £6,500 had been lodged with another 
firm as security against bills payable (included in 
the creditors) amounting to £9,500. They were 
therefore virtually lost to the firm. 

(c) Bad debts had not been properly written off, and a 
large number of doubtful balances were included. 


The subsequent realisations were as follows :— 


£ 

Cash ae a ~ - $a 7” Sit 154 

Stock ‘ a os oe 2,100 

Plant and Fixtures | 500 

Debtors ~~ +“ es ‘% ‘i .. 4,500 
Leasehold Premises . - £17,246 
Less prior Mortgage 12,000 

——_ 5,246 

£12,500 


After meeting expenses of receivership, preferential creditors, 
&c., there was only just sufficient to meet the bank's debenture 
and interest accrued. 


EXxamMPLe 3. 

Liabilities. Assets. 7 
Sundry Creditors 3,282 | Cash at Bank - 24 
+» in hand a 310 
Sundry Debtors .. 401 
Stock .. so 203 
Horses i 340 
Vans.. - wi 664 
Harness ‘ite _ 115 
Sacks.. 148 
Stable and Fittings... ° 85 
Plant and Machinery 76 
Lobby and Offices .. 70 
Goodwill .. - 500 
Capital Overdrawn .. 346 
£3,282 | £3,282 
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On July 31st a receiving enter was made, and the assets 
were realised as under :— 


Bank Balance 
Debtors... 

Stock of Fodder 
Horses 7 

Vans 

Harness 

Sacks ne 

Stable Fittings 

Plant and Machinery 
Lobby and Offices .. 


lSlescestees.* 


The debtors and stock had been greatly reduced owing to 
the coal strike, the creditors being also down £400, but apart 
from this the discrepancy is due entirely to omission to provide 
for depreciation, and a tendency to treat renewals as additions. 
The item ‘cash in hand” was quite fictitious, being in fact 
an unexplained discrepancy, and the tom ‘* goodwill’? was 
of course quite unjustified. 


Mr. DANIEL HYDE, Tanner. 


Assets. 
Book Debts .. 
Stock .. : 
Property (free) 


Liabilities. £ 
Acceptances .. 2,500 
Creditors 1,500 
Bank .. 1,000 
Capital 


Messrs. RAILTON & CO., Iron Merchants. 


Assets. 
Book Debts .. 
Stock .. 


Warehouse and 
Fixtures (free) 


Liabilities. £ 
Acceptances .. .-- 16,000 
Creditors 3,000 
Bank .. ‘ -. 1,000 
Capital . 10,000 

£30,000 


Mr. ALBERT TROWEL, Builder. 


Assets. 
Book Debts .. 
Stock . 


Work in » Buagness 
Property 


Liabilities. 
Acceptances .. 
Creditors .. 
Mortgages. 
Bank .. 

Capital 


The above three balance-sheets are taken from Rae’s 
‘*Country Banker” and have this in common, the capital in 
each case is £10,000 and the bank overdraft £1,000. 


But what a difference when they are analysed. The 
first advance is good, the second indifferent and the third 
thoroughly unsound. 


Histrict Societies of Incorporated 
Accountants. 


BRADFORD. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of this Society was 
held recently, when there was a large attendance of members. 
In the absence of the President the chair was occupied by 
Mr. J. W. Reynolds. The report of the Committee as 
summarised below was unanimously adopted. 

The Hon. Secretary explained that the Committee had 
accepted with many regrets the resignation of Mr. W. Claridge 
from the Presidency, which office he had held since the 
formation of the Society in 1910. Several members spoke as 
to the excellent work done by Mr. Claridge on behalf of the 
profession generally and of individual members. 

Mr. Joseph Smith, F.S.A.A., was appointed President 
for the year 1926-27, along with the following officers :— 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. W. Reynolds, F.S.A.A., Mr. Joseph 
Rhodes, F.S.A.A.; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. T. Hudson, F.S.A A.; 
Hon. Auditor, Mr. A. E. Stringer, F.S.A.A.; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. H. Reynolds, F.S.A.A.; Assistant Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. M. 
Rhodes ; Committee: Mr. H. A. Horsfield, F.S.A.A., Mr. G. R. 
Lawson, F.S.A.A., Mr. D. McL. Wriglesworth, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. E. Longbottom, A.S.A.A., Mr. T. C. McNair, A.S.A.A., 
Mr. S. M. Rix, A.S.A.A. 

After the election of officers, Mr. Herbert Reynolds opened 
a discussion upon the work of the District Society. The 
local Society had in the past devoted itself largely to the 
educational side of the profession by arranging lectures, 
discussions, &c., for its student members. He referred to the 
important position of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and the high standing of its qualification. There was a 
feeling that the District Societies should take a greater share 
in the administration of the Society's affairs, which was a 
useful sign, provided the members’ energies were directed into 
proper channels. The objects laid down for the local Society 
gave ample scope for such extended activities. He appealed 
to the members to assist in carrying on the work of the 
Society particularly in enlightening the public as to the 
position of properly qualified accountants. 

The enthusiasm of the meeting and the members present 
were indicative of the flourishing condition of the Society 
and its usefulness to the profession and to the community. 

During the evening the Chairman (Mr. J. W. Reynolds, 
F.S.A.A.) presented the Society’s certificates of having passed 
the Final examination to the following gentlemen who were 
successful at the May, 1926 examinations, viz, Mr. N. B. 
Williamson, Mr. E. Parkinson, Mr. F. Hagley. 


Annual Report. 


The Committee have pleasure in submitting the twelfth 
report of the proceedings of the Society, ‘eeneeelin with the 
accounts for the year ended June 30th, 1926. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership for 1925-26 is 151, made up of 74 Fellows 
and Associates and 77 student members. We regret that it 
is not yet possible to state that all members practising in 
Bradford are supporting the Society. 


ConFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF District Societies. 


The Secretary attended the Conferences held in October, 
1925, and May, 1926, to consider various proposals put 
forward by different Districts for the improvement of District 
Societies organisation. 

A scheme was proposed and a Special Sub-Committee, 
which the Hon. Secretary was invited to join, was appointed 
to consider the proposals and report to a future Conference. 
The matter is still under consideration, and a report will be 
made in due course. 


Examination REsvutts. 


At the examinations in November, 1925, and May, 1926, 
of the Parent Society, eight members were successful at the 
Final examination and eight at the Intermediate. 
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Socrat Events. 

A supper and dance for members and their friends was held 
in February, 1925, at the Midland Hotel. The function was 
a complete success. At the invitation of members in 
Huddersfield a visit was paid to their town on June 19th. 
The arrangements reflected the greatest credit upon those 
responsible and the Committee’s best thanks are tendered to 
the Huddersfield members for their kindness. The student 
members were successful in inaugurating a cricket team 
during the summer. It is hoped to form a club on a 
permanent basis next season. 


Braprorp CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The accountant’s section of the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce continues its most useful work, particulars of 
which appear in the Journal of the Chamber from time to 
time. The thanks of the Society are due to the four members 
representing the Incorporated Accountants on the Committee 
of the section. 


‘ Future ARRANGEMENTS. 


Arrangements have been made with the Bradford Technical 
College for the holding of special classes for students preparing 
for the Society's examinations. A large number of students 
have enrolled for the evening classes, and arrangements are 
now being made to commence aclass on Saturday mornings. 
It is hoped that members will allow their articled clerks to 
have the necessary time free to attend the class on Saturdays. 
In view of these classes a smaller number of lectures has been 
arranged for the 1926-27 session, and the subjects are such as 
will appeal to the members in practice more than has been 
the case in past sessions. 


PRESIDENCY. 


It is with great regret that the Committee have accepted 
the resignation of Mr. W. Claridge, J.P., M.A., F.S.AA., 
from the office of President. He has occupied the position 
since the formation of the Society in 1910, and bas rendered 
invaluable assistance to the Society and to individual members 
during the whole period. The best thanks of the Committee 
and members are tendered to him, along with sincere wishes 
for a complete recovery of his health. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Committee acknowledge with thanks gifts to the library 
and a grant from the Parent Society. 


Syllabus of Lectures. 


Annual General Meeting. ; 
Mock Income Tax Appeal—Joint Meeting with 
Yorkshire District Society to be held at Leeds. 
Lecture, ‘The New Functions of Accountants in 
Organised Industry,’’ by Mr. G. R. Lawson, 
F.S.A.A.,B.Com. Chairman: Mr. J. Smith, 
F.S.A.A. 
Lecture, “Some Principles of Economies and their 
Importance in Commerce and Industry,” by 
Mr. Herbert E. Davies, M.C,, A.S.A.A. 
Chairman: Mr. A. E. Stringer, F.S.A.A. 


Debate with the Members of the Bradford 
Chartered Accountants’ Students’ Association 
and the Bradford Law Students’ Society. 


Lecture, ‘‘Income Tax,’”’ by Mr. Raymond 
Needham. Chairman: Mr. C. W. Boyce, 
F.C.A. (by joint arrangement with the 
Bradford Chartered Accountants’ Students’ 
Association.) 

Mock Meeting—Jointly with the Yorkshire 
District Society, at Bradford. 

Lecture (Subject to be announced later) by Mr. 
Henry Morgan, F.S.A.A., Vice-President of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. Chairman: The President. 


Lecture, ***The Capital Levy,” by Mr. Frank 
Betts. Chairman: Mr. H. A. Horsfield, 


1926. 
Nov. 25th. 
Dec. 7th. 


Dec. 22nd. 


1927. 
Jan. 13th. 


Feb. Ist. 


Feb. 11th. 


Mar. 15th. 


Mar. 3ist. 


April 14tb. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. 

(Stupents’ Section.) . 
A lecture was given at Carlisle in connection with this 
Society on December 17th by Mr. A. Lester Boddington, F.S.8., 
the subject being ‘‘The Principles of Foreign Exchange.” 
Mr. Boddington gave a lucid and interesting explanation of 
the causes and effects of fluctuations in foreign exchange, and 
his lecture was followed with interest by a good attendance of 
students. A hearty vote of thanks concluded the business of 
the meeting. 


GLASGOW, 
(Srupents’ Sxcrion.) 
Syllabus of Lectures. 


1927. 

Jan. 12th. ‘The Elements of Consolidated Balance-Sheets,” 
by Mr. Alfred Palmer, A.S.A.A. Chairman: 
Mr. E. Mortimer Brodie, Incorporated 
Accountant, Port Glasgow. 

Feb. 2nd. “Partnership,” by Mr. William L. Weir, B.L., 
Solicitor, Glasgow. Chairman: Mr. P.G.S. 
Ritchie, Incorporated Accountant, Glasgow. 

March 2nd. “Income Tax,’’ by Mr. A. R. Weir, F.S.A.A. 


Chairman: Mr. John 8. Gavin, Incorporated 
Accountant, Glasgow. 
The Society meets in the Religious Institution Rooms, 200, 
Buchanan Street, on the above evenings at 7.30 p.m. prompt. 


NOTTS, LEICESTER, DERBY AND LINCOLN. 
Syllabus of Lectures. 
Ar Norrineuam. 


1926. 
Oct. 15th. ‘New Property Acts,” by Mr. A. Cousin. 
Oct. 29th. * Bills of Sale,” by Mr. E. Wynne Humphreys. 
Nov. 19th. ‘ Notes on Rating,” by Mr. T. H. Clarke. 
Dec. 3rd. Annual Dinner, Leicester. 
Dec. -14th. ‘‘ Duties and Responsibilities of a Chairman,’’ 
1927. by Mr. Edward Harlow, F.8.A.A. 
Jan. 4th. Debate. 
Jan. 27th. ‘ Hosiery Costing,” by Mr. J. A. Wild, F.C.W.A. 
Feb. Ist. “Conversion of a Business into a Private 
Company,” by Mr. Herbert Jordan. 
Feb. 16th. ‘Loss of Profits Insurance,” by Mr. E. L. Butler.” 
Mar. 4th. “Income Tax,” by Mr. Raymond Needham, K.C. 
Mar. 18th. “Banking Practice from an Accountant’s Point 
of View,’’ by Mr. A. L. Boddington, F.8.8. 
Mar. 24th. “Holding Companies,’”’ by Mr. R. Ashworth, 
F.8.A.A. 
April 1st. Mock Shareholders’ Meeting. 
April 7th. “Executorship Law,” by Mr. W. H. Grainger, 
A.S.A.A. 
1926. Ar LEICESTER. 
Nov. 23rd. ‘Bills of Sale,” by Mr. E. Wynne Humphreys. 
Dec. 9th. ‘‘ What is the Law and how do I find it?” by 
Captain C E. Loseby, M.C., Barrister-at- 
1927. a. 
Feb. 8th. ‘The Money Market,’ by Mr. C. T. A. Sadd. 
Feb. 22nd. ‘Some Notes on Income Tax,” by Mr. R. V. 
Rodwell, F.C.A. 
Mar. 10th. ‘‘ New Property Legislation,’’ by Mr. C. A. Sales, 
LL.B., ¥F.8.A.A. 
SWANSEA, 


A District Society has recently been formed for Swansea 
and District. A programme of lectures has been arranged, 
and at a recent meeting of members the following officers 
were elected:—President: Mr. W. H. Ashmole, M.B.E., 
F.S.A.A. Vice-President: Mr. G. Brinley Bowen, F.S.A.A. 
Hon. Auditor: Mr. G. A. Watkins, A.8.A.A. Hon. Librarian: 
Mr. H. Atkins. Committee: Mr. W. H. Charles, F.S.A.A., 
Mr. H. Edwards, F.S.A.A., Mr. J. P. James, A.S.A.A., 


F.S.A.A. 
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Mr. F. Jennings, F.S.A.A., Mr. T. Mills, F.S.A.A., Mr. 
R. A. Wetherall, F.S.A.A. Student Representatives: Mr. 
_ L. Chegwidden, Mr. D. J. Charles, B.A., Mr. F. Eaton, 
Mr. G. E. Gibbs, Mr. A. L. Sims, Mr. R. A. Tucker. Hon. 
Secretary: Mr. T. O. Morgan, A.S.A.A., Borough Treasurer’s 
Office, Swansea. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Mock Income Tax Appgats. 


A joint meeting with the members of the Bradford District 
Society was held in Leeds on December 7th, 1926. The 
meeting took the form of Commissioners hearing mock income 
tax appeals. Thé chairman of the Board of Commissioners 
was Mr. George Malthouse, A.S.A.A., Leeds. 


Three short cases were dealt with, various members taking 
the part of clients, accountants and inspectors. 


Discussion ON THE Business RELATIONS BETWEEN SECRETARY 
AND AUDITOR. 


The members of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries (West 
Yorkshire Branch) met the members of the Yorkshire District 
Society of Incorporated Accountants at Leeds on December 
14th, 1926, when there was a joint discussion on this subject. 

Mr. Herbert Bray, A.S.A.A., Leeds, was chairman, and the 
discussion was opened by Mr. J. Shackleton, of York. 


Rebietos. 


The Income Tax Act, 1918, and Finance Acts. 
Supplement No.1. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway,W.C. Edinburgh: 120, George 
Street. (Price 3s. net.) 


This is the first of a series of Supplements to be issued 
annually for the purpose of keeping the original publication 
up to date. It contains the text of the Finance Act, 1926, 
together with reprints of certain pages of the original volume 
with textual alterations. These reprints are designed as 
substitutes for the pages to which they refer. There is also 
provided a number of cross-references (on gummed slips) 
dealing with repeals and other alterations. These are intended 
to be affixed in the margin against the sections to which they 
refer. It will take a little trouble to deal with these gummed 
slips, but the time will not be lost as it will help to acquaint 
the person who does the work, with the alterations in the law 


Practical Income Tax. By A. G. McBain, C.A. London: 
Gee & Co. (Publishers), Limited, 6, Kirby Street, E.C. 
(204 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


The title of this book correctly indicates its contents. It is 
somewhat out of the usual form of Income Tax books and 
deals with the subject from a purely practical point of view, 
introducing numerous points of difficulty which present 
themselves to the accountant day by day in the carrying out of 
his duties—points which will not be found in legal text books. 
It is evident that the author has had considerable experience 
in Income Tax matters, and the numerous examples which he 
gives have the effect of bringing out clearly what he wishes to 
convey. Amongst the matters which are dealt with will be 
found information as to such questions as removal expenses, 
patent fees and royalties, debenture issue expenses, charities, 
Dominion tax relief, allocation of profits between partners, 
cessation of business, super tax, and the question of residence, 
&e. Thereare also chapters dealing with Claims on cessation 
of business and under the ‘Specific Cause” Rules, but as 
claims of this character are fundamentally altered by the 
Finance Act, 1926, these chapters will cease to have any 


F.C.A., and H. A. R. J. Wilson, A.C.A. London: 
Macdonald & Evans, 8, John Street, Bedford Row, W.v. 
(142 pp. Price 6s. net.) 


Accountant students who are entering for examinations wil! 
find this a useful book for revising their work immediately 
before the sittings take place. Everything which the book 
contains is condensed into the smallest possible space, and 
practically the whole range of the subjects set for accountancy 
examinations is covered. The particulars given are useful 
for refreshing the memory and should be used for that 
purpose only. 


Business Economics. By Sir William Ashley, late Professor 
of Commerce, Birmingham University. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., Limited, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. (72 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


This little book consists of a series of three lectures on 
economies given at the Birmingham University by the author, 
in which he deals mainly with the application of economics to 
business matters. The subjects touched upon include Fixed 
Capital and Overhead Charges, Cost and Sales Organisation, 
Maximum Efficiency, Commercial Intermediaries, Over- 
Capitalisation, &c. 


A Few Words to the Articled Clerk. By Daniel S. 
Fripp, F.C.A. London: Gee & Co. (Publishers), Limited, 
6, Kirby Street, E.C. (40 pp. Price 2s. net.) 


This is a useful little pamphlet, giving much sound advice to 
the articled clerk, which cannot fai] to prove useful if acted upon. 


The Rating and Valuation Act, 1925: 

1.— Précisofthe Actand Schedules. By P. Sheppard. 
2.—Transfer and Compensation of Officers. 
By C. H. Gardiner. Leeds: Elsworth Bros., Limited, 
Bowman Lane. 


These pamphlets both deal with the Rating and Valuation 
Act, 1925, the former giving a précis of the whole Act, and the 
latter a short summary of the provisions of Part III relating to 
the transfer and compensation of clerks, valuers, assistant 
overseers, rate collectors and other officers who were carrying 
out duties in their various spheres before the 1925 Act came 
into force. We imagine that most of these officers will by this 
time have completed their arrangements. 


Mercantile Law Summarised. By Nevil Truman, A.C.4., 
London: Gee & Co. (Publishers), Limited, 6, Kirby Street, 
E.C. (126 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


We do not as a rule approve of accountants attempting to 
compile text books on legal subjects, but this book can hardly 
be regarded as a legal publication in the strict sense of the 
word. It is merely a summary under convenient headings of 
the main principles of Mercantile Law, making it easy for the 
reader to pick out any particular point with which he is 
concerned and obtain a general idea, in the briefest possible 
form, of the law relating to it. There is no attempt to 
elaborate any of the matters referred to. The value of the 
book lies mainly in the form of its compilation which facilitates 
easy reference to any particular matter. The volume is divided 
into a number of main sections, including Contracts, Sale of 
Goods, Bills of Exchange, Shipping, Insurance, Master and 
Servant, Employer’s Liability, &c. 


The Companies’ Diary and Agenda Book, 1927. By 
Herbert W. Jordan. London: Jordan & Sons, Limited, 
116/118, Chancery Lane, W.C. (Price 4s. net.) 


Company secretaries and directors will find this Diary 
useful, the information given being specially designed to meet 
their requirements. The editorial matter consists of notes on 
British company law and practice, and also on Colonial and 
Foreign company law. Particulars are likewise given 
regarding stamp duties, registration fees, &c., with specimens 
of the annual returns of capitaland members which have to be 


application after the end of the current Income Tax year. 


made by every public company. 
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Scottish Motes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


The late Mr. Robert Turnbull, Kilmarnock. 


We regret to report the death of this member of the Scottish 
Branch, which took place on the 14th ult. Mr. Turnbull 
was a member of the firm of Messrs. A. & R. Turnbull, 
Incorporated Accountants, Kilmarnock, and until he retired 
from active practice a few years ago carried on a large 
business in North Ayrshire. His father, the late Mr. Alex. 
Turnbull, a former Burgh Chamberlain of Kilmarnock, was 
for a number of years a member of the Scottish Council, and 
both father and son took an active interest in the work of 
the Society in Scotland. 


Lectureship for Aberdeen University. 


By the will of Miss Jessie Ann Thomson, Aberdeen, whose 
estate amounts to £73,918, a sum of £2,000 is bequeathed to 
the University of Aberdeen as a memorial of her late brother, 
who was an accountant in London, the income to be applied 
towards the payment of a lecturer on accountancy, or other 
allied subject in the Degree of Commerce, the lectureship or 
bursary to be called the ‘‘ Alexander Thomson Bursary.’’ 


Glasgow Students’ Society. 


The second lecture of the session was delivered on 
November 3rd by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, A.C.A., of the 
British College of Accountancy, on “‘ Modern Audit Practice.” 
Mr. A. R. Weir, F.S.A.A., occupied the chair. Apologies for 
absence were intimated from Mr. R. T. Dunlop and Mr. 
James Paterson, Secretary of the Scottish Branch. Mr. Wilson 
in his lecture explained the chief principles of modern audit 
practice; the various methods of dealing with questions which 
arise in different businesses; the tests for audit of various 
classes of securities, and other matters. At the close of an 
instructive lecture a number of questions were asked and 
answered. A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Wilson on the call of the Chairman. 


The third lecture in the course was delivered on the 
lst ult. by Mr. Alexander Philip, A.I.M.T.A., Internal Auditor 
of Greenock Corporation, on ‘‘ Municipal Trading—-Finance 
and Accounting.’’ Mr. Robert T. Dunlop presided over a 
large audience. The Lecturer dealt with the complications 
arising from borrowing short and repaying long loans, and the 
restricted flexibility in dealing with loans on account of the 
practice of ear-marking loans for specific purposes. The 
several modes of redeeming debt were discussed, as also the 
advantage of utilising sinking funds for new capital purposes, 
and the suspension of sinking fund contributions so long as 
expenditure on revenue producing works remained unremunera- 
tive. The effect of providing for depreciation in addition to 
debt redemption was outlined. Mr. Philip also reviewed the 
method of arriving at the valuation of a trading undertaking 
for local taxation purposes, and gave a synopsis of the method 
of arriving at available surplus profits of municipal trading 
undertakings for income tax set-off purposes, internal and 
external. An interesting discussion took place, and on the 
motion of Mr. James Paterson, Secretary of the Branch, a 
cordial vote of thanks was accorded the Lecturer. A fuller 
report of this Lecture will appear in a later issue. 


Bankruptcy—Deeds of Arrangement. 


Deeds of arrangement, although provided for in the Scottish 
Bankruptcy Acts from 1856, are not common. In dealing, 
however, with sequestrated estates, in practice a deed of 
arrangement may be a very suitable method of obtaining a 
quick and economical settlement in the interests both of the 
creditors and the bankrupt. In the case of the bankrupt the 
approval of the deed by the Sheriff usually operates as an 
immediate discharge. In the case of a Hawick bankruptcy, 
when the deed, containing the requisite majorities in 
number and value, was submitted to the Sheriff for approval 
the law agent on the sequestration admitted that he had no 


Sheriff to remit the bankrupt’s state of affairs to the 
accountant of the Court of Session for a report. The Sheriff, 
however, in respect that the bankrupt had lodged a statement 
accounting for the losses which caused his insolvency, and 
that there was no appearance by any creditors opposing the 
deed formally approved of same, thereby terminating the 
sequestration. 


Restoring a Company to the Register. 


By sect. 242 of the Companies Act, 1908, it is provided 
that the Court, “if it is just,’’ may, on a petition to the 
Court, restore the name of a company which has been struck 
off the register of joint stock companies. A petition was 
recently presented to the Court of Session to have the name 
of Charles Dale, Limited, restored to the register. The 
shareholders were two financiers, Rachel Hurwitz and Lionel 
I. Hurwitz. The company discontinued business in 1921, 
and after the usual procedure by advertisement in the 
Edinburgh Gazette and otherwise, was struck off the register. 
One of its debtors was an Irish nobleman who became 
bankrupt, and a dividend of £84 7s. 9d. was now payable, 
but could not be received because the company was not able 
to give a valid discharge. It was, therefore, necessary to 
have its name restored to the register for this purpose and to 
be in a position to receive further dividends. After a report 
from a Writer to the Signet, the Court granted the prayer of 
the petition. 


Costs in Industry. 


A joint meeting was held recently of the Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland sections of the Society of Chemical Industry 
and the Institute of Chemistry—Major R. Bruce in the chair— 
when an address on ‘Costs in Industry”? was delivered by 
Mr. W. A. Williams, F.I.C., F.R.S.E. Dealing with the two 
items which constitute the major part of manufacturing costs, 
namely, labour and power, Mr. Williams pointed out that 
there were certain general principles, applicable equally to 
the small manufacturer and to the big industrial company 
with large capital resources. Labour constituted most of the 
cost in industry, and unless the control and efficiency of labour 
was maintained to get the full production per man, costs 
would rise out of all relationship to their economical value, 
making the marketing of the products impossible with the 
necessary margin of profit. The effective carrying out of 
such a fundamental law of economics was, human nature 
being what it is, surrounded with the greatest of difficulties, 
and the solution of labour problems was essential in order to 
obtain the best and most efficient results. The mostimportant 
thing was to create a feeling of trust on the part of the 
employees in that they were getting a fair deal and not 
being exploited. This, said Mr. Williams, he had found, in 
his experience, could be obtained by a development of the 
Whitley scheme, whereby duly elected representatives of the 
workpeople sat along with representatives of the management 
on a works committee or council. Dealing with the question 
of power, the speaker pointed out that economy in fuel was an 
important consideration, not only from the point of view of 
the manufacturer, but also from that of the nation, and that 
this was a subject to which too little attention had been paid 
in the past. Efficient handling of the boiler house could mean 
just the difference between paying and passing a dividend. 


Notes on Legal Cases. 


INSOLVENCY. 


* In re Mathieson. 
Power of Appointment. 


Astbury (J.) held that an appointment under a general 
power contained in an ante-nuptial contract was a voluntary 
settlement within sect. 42 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914. 


locus standi, but the trustee in the sequestration asked the 


(Ch. ; (1926) L.J.N., 350.) 
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In re Debtors (No. 71 of 1926). 
Validity of Bankruptcy Notice. 

Where a bankruptcy notice has been issued and served, but 
not complied with, and the creditor, before the expiration of 
three months, issues and serves a second bankruptcy notice 
on the ground that he believes the first may be disputed and 
be invalid, he is not precluded from doing so, and the notice 
is valid. The debtor cannot refuse to comply with a second 
bankruptcy notice on the ground that he has committed an 
act of bankrupicy under the first and so put it out of his power 
to make any payment under the second notice. 

(C.A.; (1926) 70 8.J., 1089.) 


In re Pink. 
Proof of Insolvency. 

Sect. 10 of the Judicature Act, 1875, provides that in the 
administration by the Court of the assets of a deceased person 
whose estate is insufficient for the payment in full of his debts 
and liabilities, the same rules shall prevail as to the valuation 
of annuities as may be in force under the law of bankruptcy, and 
all persons may come in under the decree for the administration 
of the estate and claim against the same. yi 

An annuitant on whom is cast the onus of satisfying the 
Court that an estate is insolvent for the purpose of having 
it administered under the rules of bankruptcy by reason of 
sect. 10 (supra) is entitled for the purpose of testing the 
solvency or insolvency of the estate to have his annuity 
valued and treat the capital amount as a debt against the 
estate, provided that such annuitant can come in and prove 
as a creditor in proceedings instituted by the legal personal 
representatives. 

(Ch.; (1926) 70 8.J., 1090.) 


REVENUE. 


Todd v. Egyptian Delta Land and 
Investment Company. 
Company Registered in England, Managed Abroad. 

- Although a company, which is registered in this country 
but has its control and management abroad, resides where 
it is controlled and managed, yet it does not reside there 
exclusively, but it necessarily resides in this country so as to 
be liable to income tax, because it is obliged by law to perform 
-in this country certain duties which cannot be performed 
from abroad, such as the keeping of a register of shareholders 
and allowing the public to inspect the register. 

(K.B.; (1926) 43 T.L.R., 70.) 


Birkenhead School, Limited, v. Dring. 

Whether a School carried on by Company is a Public School. 

Rowlatt (J.) held that although the school afforded the 
advantages of a public school, the continuance of its existence 
was dependent on the will of the members of the company, 
which could be wound up at any time. It was, therefore, not 
a foundation of a permanent character, and was not a public 
school. The appeal of the school against the decision of the 
Commissioners that an allowance should not be made under 
Rule 1 (c) of No. VI of Schedule A of the Income Tax Act, 
1918, was dismissed. 

(K.B.; (1926) L.T.N., 411.) 


Tollemache v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
Occupation of Land. 

By will trustees were empowered to permit the appellant to 
occupy certain lands including a castle and did in fact do so. 
The Special Commissioners held that the appellant was the 
occupier of the castle, that the annual valwe formed part of 
his income, and that the rates and taxes paid by the trustees 
were paid for his benefit and also formed part of his income 
for super tax. 

_ RBowlatt (J.) held that the appellant occupied the castle 
under the will and not as a matter of Joan from the trustees. 
He was, therefore, in rateable occupation of the house and it 


followed that both the annual value and the rates and taxes 
paid by the trustees formed part of the appellant’s income 
for super tax. 

(K.B.; (1926) L.T.N., 412.) 


Inland Revenue v. Trustees of Roberts 
Marine Mansions. 


Endowment of Holiday Homes for Members of Drapery Trade. 

A holiday home mainly supported by donations of drapery 
firms and by contributions by visitors, accepted visitors of 
three classes :—(a) convalescents from illness, (b) persons in 
need of change of air for benefit of health, (c) persons in need 
of a holiday. 

Rowlatt (J.) held that the trust could not be held to be one 
for the relief of poverty, nor, as holiday visitors were admitted, 
could it be held to be for the relief of sickness. The objects 
were not within the legal definition of ‘‘charity’’ and the 
claim to the exemption under Income Tax Act, 1918, sect. 37 
(1) (b) failed. 

(K.B.; (1926) L.T.N., 410.) 


Boase Spinning Company v. Inland Revenue. 
Person for the time being owning or carrying on the Trade or 
Business. 

Acompany in liquidation sold its business to a new company. 
Assessment of the old company after change of ownership was 
made in respect of the profits for the accounting period 
completed before the change of ownership and also for a 
broken period immediately preceding the change. 

It was held that the Commissioners were empowered in their 
option to interrupt the normal accounting period at the date 
of change of ownership and to assess the old company for the 
proportion of the duty applicable to the accounting period or 
periods prior to the change of ownership, and that such power 
was not limited to the parti-ular accounting period current 
at the change. 

(C.S.; (1926) S.L.T., 307.) 


Marie Celeste Samaritan Society of the London 
Hospital v. Inland Revenue. 
Gift of Income of Residue. 

A testator by his will devised the residue of his estate to 
trustees upon trust for the Governors of the London Hospital. 
Payments were made of income to the charity before the 
residue was ascertained, and the appellants claimed repayment 
of the income tax which had been deducted at the source in 
respect of the sums so received. 

Rowlatt (J.) held that until the estate was administered 
and the residue ascertained, the income was not the income 
of the appellants but of the executors, and the appellants were 
therefore not entitled to repayment of income tax in respect of 
any sums paid to them before the ascertainment of the residue. 


(K.B.; (1926) L.T.N., 388.) 


Daphne v. Shaw. 
Law Books are not ‘‘ Plant or Machinery.” 

By sect. 16 of the Finance Act, 1925, ‘Rules 6 and 7 of 
Cases 1 and 2 of Schedule D (which provide, in connection 
with the charge to income tax under that schedule of the 
profits or gains of a trade, for the allowance of deductions in 
respect of the wear and tear of machinery and plant and 
in respect of expenses incurred in replacing obsolete machinery 
or plant) shall apply as if references in those rules to the 
profits or gains of a trade included references to the profits or 
gains, whether assessable under Schedule D or otherwise, of a 
profession, employment, vocation, or office.” 

The appellant claimed deduction as allowances for— 

(a) Wear and tear during the year of part of his law 
library ; “ 

(b) For obsolescence of certain books forming a part of 
his library which had become obsolete in consequence 
of new legislation. 

Rowlatt (J.) held that the books of a solicitor were not 
comprised within the words ‘‘ machinery or plant.” 

(K.B.; (1926) L.T.N., 389.) 
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